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No Reason to Fear Peace 


READJUSTMENTS AHEAD BUT NOT DEPRESSION 
By GEORGE M. HUMPHREY, Secretary of the Treasury, United States 
Delivered at the Associated Press Luncheon, New York, N. Y., 20, 1953 


HERE is no reason to fear peace. We are not headed 

for depression. Some people in this country are talking as 

though they were afraid of peace. Peace ts what we are 
working and striving to attain. To achieve peace we are help- 
ing our friends and strengthening our own defenses, on the 
theory that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
In peace America grew great. It was in peace that we grew 
strong and rich and accumulated the homes, plants, farms, 
mines and transportation that saw us through two wars. It 
was wars that brought us debt and taxes and inflation. 

Why then should any one fear peace? The reason, as | 
understand it, is that some people fear for the strength of our 
economic position if government spending for defense is 
reduced. They fear a free economy devoted to the pursuits of 
peace. Such thinking is entirely unjustified. We are not going 
to have a depression in America whether we have an armistice, 
a real peace or continue to develop a proper balanced posture 
of defense. There is no reason for a depression unless we fail 
ourselves to do the things we ought to Z and lack the courage 
and foresight to do them 

There will be readjustments, of course. There are always 
readjustments taking place in any active economy, sometimes 
to the advantage or detriment of one group and sometimes to 
another, But depression, no. We cannot preserve our way of 
life through another long, deep depression and we must never 
permit it to occur 

The resources and the resourcefulness of our country are 
such that the dismal days of depression need not occur unless 
we ourselves, we American citizens, fail to have the strength 
and fortitude to avoid the excesses of speculative boom and 
deal with readjustments when they are necessary. 

For several years past we have been treading a dangerous 
path, one from which we have now turned, It is not too late 
to make the turn and avoid the inevitable consequences for 
which we were directly headed. For twenty years we have 
been consistently following unhealthy policies that induced 
inflation, depreciated our currency and threatened to exhaust 
our credit. Over that period our dollar has shrunk from the 


hundred cents we started with to approximately fifty cents 
today. We have artificially mani ahtad our interest rates and 
have actually printed billions of dollars of current indebted. 
ness which is only narrowly removed from printing money. 
As a result of vacilating foreign policies we found ourselves 
at war in Korea and in the midst of a feverishly improvised 
program of vast military spending. We found that a so-called 
police action had turned into a real war. 

We now find ourselves with over $267,000,000,000 in total 
indebtedness. Of this amount, $32,000,000,000 matures every 
ninety days, and there are over $175,000,000,000 of total 
maturities in less than five years. We have inherited out- 
standing obligations and unsatisfied authorizations to spend 
government funds of $81,000,000,000 which will have to be 
paid from revenues in 1954 and future years. We were 
handed a proposed budget for next year's expenditures in 
excess of $78,000,000,000, which involves a $10,000,000,000 
deficit over anticipated revenues. In addition to deficits of 
about $4,00,000,000 in 1952, $6,000,000,000 in 1953 and 
$10,000,000,000 in 1954, we found that the programs in 
effect and proposed contemplated billions of dollars of de- 
ficits in each of the next several years. 

We have a tax structure that is already so high that it is 
adding tremendously to our cost of living and threatening to 
destroy the incentive to work and save and invest. 

This is our legacy. This is what we face today. 

It is far from a pretty picture. But it is by no means an 
impossible one in view of the great strength of our country 
and the vigor and resourcefulness of our people. Our inher- 
itance of obligations both immediate and planned is stagger- 
ing. but not yet beyond our powers of control. Accumulations 
of twenty yzars cannot be removed in ninety days. It will take 
rigid self-discipline and determined action. But over a period 
of time, if we resolutely hold our course to definite objectives, 
it need give us no fear. 

What is it we have been so hurriedly preparing to preserve? 
Is it just our lives? No. What we are really trying to preserve 
is our American way of life. That is what we have fought for 
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GEORGE M. HUMPHREY 


over the years. That is what we must always preserve and 
always protect. Confronted with a crisis, we hastened to pro- 
tect it from outside aggression without regard to cost in a 
feverish rush to preparedness. But we must not forget that our 
way of life is threatened not from one but from two sources 
at the same time. It can be lost just as completely by economic 
deterioration from within as by aggression from without. In 
fact, economic deterioration will not only destroy our way of 
life but it will destroy the very means by which we seek to 
protect it from aggression. 


A DILEMMA 


It is the economic strength of America that has supplied 
the sinews for ourselves and for our allies to fight two great 
wars. We are confronted, not with a problem, but with a 
dilemma, which simply means two problems at the same time. 
We must seek and find that delicate balance which will give 
us the necessary military preparedness for defense against out- 
side attack while always continuing to maintain our economic 
strength at home. Those are dual problems and must be simul- 
taneously solved. 

The first step in solving them is to achieve a sound cur- 
rency. History demonstrates that whenever currency deteriora- 
tion has started it tends to continue at an ever increasing rate, 
the faster the further it goes. Unless courageous, determined, 
corrective action is taken in time it finally speeds entirely out 
of control and finishes in utter collapse. The first half of the 
depreciation of our dollar has already occurred. The programs 
and conditions which this Administration inherited would 
have accelerated that pace. Stopping that spiral is imperative. 

One essential to accomplish this goal is to bring our Federal 
expenditures under control and at the earliest possible time 
balance them with our income. This cannot be done in a 
minute with such large future expenditures already contracted 
for but it is not too late, if we are tough enough, to make 
real and early progress in that direction and start at once. 
Fear and indecision never make for efficiency. Haste makes 
waste. More defense for less money is perfectly practical and 
a possible accomplishment. Neither can this be done in a 
minute, but it is in the cards and on the way. 

Deliberate, not timid, carefully planned objectives, with 
price tags attached and efficiently pursued both for ourselves 


and: our allies will provide a posture of defense against out-. 


side aggression that can and will be maintained over whatever 
period may be required. This will protect us more adequately 
from threat from abroad than blowing first hot and then cold 
in extremes of emotion as we have been doing since World 
War II. Talk of a truce in Korea, or even an actual truce, will 
not have an early important influence on the rate of military 
spending. We have a big program to complete is any event 
to attain a proper, permanent posture, of defense for America. 

Control of our expenses is vital to our success, but that is 
only part of the a. Equally important in balancing the 
budget is the amount of income we have to spend. That in- 
volves taxes, and that is more a matter of my own immediate 
concern. Also, that is where the American people must do 
their part. Taxes should not be reduced until expenses are 
under control. 

Both should come down together, but only as a balance is 
obtainable. There is no easy way to correct our fiscal excesses 
of past years. We must stand and take it all along the line. 
However, that does not mean that no relief from present 
taxation, which is far too high, can be anticipated. Just the 
Opposite is true. Taxes must come down. It’s simply a matter 
of timing geared to reduction of expense. Both are too high 
and both must be reduced. 


Tax REVISION 


In addition there must be a radical revision of our tax 
system to better provide the incentives for the creation of 
more jobs for more people and for the making of more, better 
and cheaper goods for all the people. Taxes are all included 
in the cost of living, no matter what form they take, but they 
are more destructive of initiative in some forms than others. 
Taxes today contribute greatly to high costs and the high 
prices of everything we buy. The present tax system threatens 
to stifle initiative, expansion and ultimately jobs. A_ better 
balanced system is required. 

The reduction of taxes, moreover, is one of the best guaran- 
tees we have against the fear of depression, in the event that 
peace makes possible curtailment of government defense 
spending. It is essential that, as government expenses are 
brought under control, as waste is eliminated, and as govern- 
ment spending is gradually reduced, taxes must also be re- 
duced as rapidly as government spending declines. If we 
return to the citizens as rapidly as possible the savings we 
make in government expenses the people will have the money 
to spend for themselves in their own way what the govern- 
ment has been spending—or wasting—for them. 

The people can spend their own money for their own 
account and in their own way for what they want much better 
than the government can spend it for them. The scale of 
living for all the people will increase, the demand for pro- 
duction will continue, jobs will be plentiful and every one 
will be better off. 

Plans for increased expenditures of funds for civilian needs 
are already under way in many quarters and many more will 
follow if it appears that the opportunity for effectively doing 
so is approaching. The planning divisions of several govern- 
mental , arava. are preparing for studies. The Commerce 


Department has already issued one fine report and is engaged 
in further study. Many associations of business, farmers and 
labor organizations should and will be giving active thought 
to alternate plans that will best serve the interests, not only 
of their own members, but of all the people. 


Post-War II Cuts 


After the last war we decreased the rate of total govern- 
ment expenditures in just two years from $98.7 billion in 1945 
to $39.3 billion in 1947. 

Our deficit was decreased in the same period from a deficit 
of $51 billion in 1945 to surpluses in 1947 and 1948. 

Defense spending itself was reduced from $90.5 billion in 
1945 to $16.8 billion plus about $5 billion of foreign aid in 
the same two years. We have no such tremendous reductions 
to contemplate or gaps to fill now. Our plant is already geared 
to increased civilian production. 

Full production in many lines where plant capacity has been 
recently so greatly increased will require real sales effort and 
bring highly competitive times in several lines. 

But do we fear competition? That is what America stands 
for. Competition is the life of trade. It is what has made our 
American system. More and better goods at less cost for more 
people is our national slogan. Our greatest pride is our 
imagination, resourcefulness and ingenuity in production, sales 
and distribution. Let's all prepare to give them a chance under 
whatever the conditions may be and see if again they will not 
produce the brightest day we have yet seen in America. 

An equally important fundamental to preserve the sound- 
ness of our money and flourishirig trade is the management of 
our huge debt. The way in which it is handled can also have 
an important bearing upon economic conditions and the crea- 
tion of good or bad times. A stable currency is essential to an 
expanding level of employment and prosperity. 
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It the debt ts so managed as to increase unduly the available 
money supply, foster the over-extension of credit and depre- 
ciate the value of the dollar it can contribute greatly toward 
pushing us right back into the inflationary spiral of recent 
‘umes. If, on the other hand, the debt is so managed that it 
drains the savings of the people too rapidly and in too large 
amounts so as to unduly restrict credit, depress prices and 
deprive industry of the funds required for full operation and 
expansion, then it can contribute to depression. Here again 
balance and timing are of first concern, and wise and careful 
handling of refinancing our enormous debt structure is of 
the greatest importance 

The administration believes in the American way of life 
and in a free market economy. It believes that a most power- 
ful influence over the years has been the accumulated effect of 
the industry and efforts of so many of our people to advance 
their own interests independently and in their own ways. This 
way of life has withstood wars and political manipulations 
and experiments of all kinds. It will overcome all of our 
burdens of today 

It is because of the accumulative desires and the ambitions 
of the vast number of our citizens to so live their lives, that 
by their own endeavors they continually advance their own 
positions that we are what we are today. We are in good hands 
as long as the great American consumer is free from artificial 
restraint and can freely decide what he will buy, when he will 
buy, and what prices he is willing to pay. That means that 
the productive and inventive power and the ingenuity of all 
America is in competition for that consumer's dollar and must 
devote itself to the creation of more and better things at less 
cost in vying for his favor 


GOLDEN RULE 


However, freedom for an individual or for a nation must 


be jealously guarded and carries with it corresponding obliga 
tions. The Golden Rule still is fundamental in human rela- 
tions. Freedom for the citizen involves equal responsibility 
of the citizen, each for himself to see that he wholly fulfills it. 
He must use this freedom for his own advancement only to 
the extent that it does not trample upon the rights of his 
neighbor and enhances the common good. It is the responsi- 
bility of every citizen of this country, of business men, farmers, 
labor and all of you here today in accepting your freedom to 
accept the responsibility that goes with it. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


If the American people really want stability they must all 
contribute to it, in the prices they charge, in the wages they 
demand and in everything that they do. They must exercise 
self-restraint from making quick turns to the detriment of 
others and promote in every way possible the long-term think- 
ing and planning that is for the ultimate good of all the 
people. 

As President Eisenhower said in his great speech in Wash- 
ington last Thursday noon: ‘ 

“The peace we seck, founded upon decent trust and co- 
operative effort among nations, can be fortified—not by 
weapons of war—but by wheat and by cotton; by milk and by 
wool; by meat and by timber and by rice. 

“These are words that translate into every language on 
earth. 

These are needs that challenge this world in arms. 


MONUMENT TO PEACE 


“This government is ready to ask its people to join with all 
nations in devoting a substantial percentage of the savings 
achieved by disarmament to a fund for world aid and recon- 
struction. The purposes of this great work would be: To or 
other peoples to develop the undeveloped areas of the world, 
to stimulate profitable and fair world trade, to assist all 
peoples to know the blessings of productive freedom. 

“The monuments to this new kind of war would be these: 
Roads and schools, hospitals and homes, food and health. 

“We are ready, in short, to dedicate our strength to serving 
the needs, rather than the fears, of the world.” 

Peace is what we all want. It is nothing to fear, nor is there 
any reason for depression. Adjustments, yes. But not depres- 
sion. So long as we maintain the soundness of our money; 
attain that nice balance between achieving security from aggres- 
sion and maintaining economic strength; eliminate waste and 
handle our fiscal affairs with wisdom, America can look for- 
ward to good jobs at good pay and real advances in our scale 
of living. We can have a stronger economy based on sounder 
fundamental conditions and with greater opportunity for in- 
dividual and collective future security than we have known 
in many years. 

I thank you very much for this opportunity of appearing 
before you today. I appreciate it very much, indeed. 


Unity of Europe An Act of Peace 


WHY ARE WE NOT PROGRESSING MORE RAPIDLY? 
By M. RENE PLEVEN, French Minister of National Defense 
Delivered at the University of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina, April 15, 1953 


this year the 150th anniversary of the founding of a 
the fourth oldest State University in 


T SHIS is a day I shall never forget. You are celebrating 


great University 

the United States 

The Governor of South Carolina is here. Distinguished 
friends have come to join—alumni, members of the Faculty 
and students—in commemorating one and a half century of 
educational effort. And you have had the thoughtfulness to 
link the celebration of this great University with the name of 
Henri de Saussure and of many other South Carolinians of 
French descent, who were so closely associated with the estab- 
lishment and development of this University. 

You will understand, therefore, that the pride I feel in 
receiving the degree you confer upon me today is mixed with 
a profound sense of humility. 


For the Frenchmen who landed on your shores as far back 
as 1562 did great things and the history of South Carolina 
and of your University shows how valuable their contribution 
to the new world was. 

But, among all their achievements, the one for which I am 
most greatful is that they created the very special and personal 
relationship which exists between France and the United States. 

I have often thought of the motivation for this friendship. 
After all, France was not the only country of Europe to send 
to America some of her best and most courageous sons. I 
believe the first explanation is, of course, that France and the 
United States rose together to Liberty. The American Revo- 
lution and the French Revolution are twins. The exchange 
of thought was intimate and continous. Incidentally, may I 
remind you that in 1770 the Gazette of South Carolina was 
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publishing commentaries of the Esprit des lois of Montesquieu. 
We find in our archives that to the influence of Lafayette in 
America corresponds the influence of Benjamin Franklin in 
France. But this community of hope and of faith, this com- 
mon aspiration toward equality and the emancipation of man 
had another consequence which has been a determining factor 
on the mutual respect, comprehension and affection which 
is the basis of our friendship. While, at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, the economic expansion of America 
monopolized the attention of most of the world, the great 
Frenchmen of this period who came to America—and I cite 
as examples men like Rene de Chateaubriand and Alexis de 
Tocqueville—responded to the spiritual values of American 
civilization and made it their mission to explain them to the 
world. 

Men of other nationalities have done more than the French 
for the industrial and agricultural growth of the United States, 
but I claim for my countrymen this distinction: that they reali- 
zed earlier than anyone else that a new model of society was 
being built in America which would influence not only the 
new world but the old one. At a time when so many others 
thought of America essentially as a source of material wealth, 
these men saw clearly that America was something else. That 
it was more than a continent of rich soil, of huge mineral 
reserves. They understood that on your land a new pattern 
of society was evolving toward which some day the old world 
would have to look for example. 

No one has put it more clearly than my countryman, Rene 
de Chateaubriand, who was born and is buried in the same 
part of Brittany I come from. 

One hundred and fifty years ago a member of the French 
Academy had proposed a prize for the best answer to the fol- 
lowing question: “What will be the influence of the dis- 


covery of the new world on the old one?” All the competi- 
tors for the prize made long calculations, wrote long reports 


on the movements of exports and imports, on the increase in 
trade, on the development of shipping. P+ Rene de Chateau- 
briand wrote: 

“The discovery of the representative form of Republic in 
the United States is one of the greatest political events of the 
world. The most precious treasure of America is Liberty. Each 
nation will have to come to this inexhaustible mine.”’ 

This was written in 1826. I often thought of these words 
during the last war, in the dark hours when freedom seemed 
to be doomed. 

This appreciation of the moral values which are the foun- 
dation of American society and America’s political structure is 
the primary reason, in my opinion, why France and the United 
States have always been more than at peace—why there has 
always been between the two countries, goodwill, mutual con- 
fidence and respect—that is to say, true friendship. 

Even in confining our examples of this friendship to men 
connected with South Carolina, we could find a wealth of 
evidence. At this moment I think particularly of a man from 
your State, Henry Laurens, who came to Versailles seeking 
help from the King of France and was so direct and persuasive 
that he obtained what he wanted. 

I also think of a lesser known South Carolinian, Major 
Tintigniac from Charleston, who, in 1790, proposed that a 
legion of riflemen from South Carolina be raised by him and 
brought to France to assist the young French Republic in 
danger. 

I will leave to the University a photostatic copy of the letter 
kept in our National Archives, wherein the French ¢ onsul at 
the time in Charleston reports this offer to the French Govern- 
ment. It includes a wonderful description of a rifleman, a part 
of which I quote: “The riflemen live on very little, fire their 
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carbines from the woods and bushes, charge and fire lying flat 
on the ground, and with a precision so frightening and admir- 
able that the body of the adversary is always hit exactly at the 
place chosen by the rifleman.” The yore “as in French is 
better than my English translation, and could be very usefully 
studied by the very smart young future officers I have had the 
honor to review this morning. 

But I think it appropriate on this occasion to refer to an 
example drawn from much more modern history, with which 
Mr. Governor Byrnes was directly associated. 

You know that at the end of the Second World War, France 
was not invited to participate in the Potsdam Conference. 
This exclusion, we believed, was both an injustice and a mis- 
take. We shall never forget that the Secretary of State of the 
American Government of 1945, Mr. James Francis Byrnes, 
stood up in London and insisted, against Russian opposition, 
that France be included as a full member of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, along with Russia, Great Britain and the 
United States 

It is, Mr. Governor, one of the reasons why your name ts 
so deeply respected in my country. We do not forget either 
that Mr. Donald Russell, the President of the University of 
South Carolina, was one of your Assistant Secretaries of State. 

Now I am told that there are some people who wonder 
whether Frenchmen of today are worthy of the Frenchmen 
of yesterday, whether the France of today has the vision of 
the France of yesterday, whether it is a “has-been” or a country 
with a future. 

If there are such doubts they can be dissipated by deeds 
alone—not by words—and it is of deeds only that I want to 
speak. 

Two million Frenchmen laid down their lives in two world 
wars, yet we are not a dying race 

Our soldiers and our underground forces who fought often 
with the same tactics as your famous “swamp fox,” the French 
South Carolinian, Marion des Marais, played a vital role in 
our own Liberation and in the Liberation of other parts of 
Europe. 

Our territory was devastated to an extent that perhaps has 
never been fully realized abroad. Not only were entire cities 
and Provinces laid bare, but—less apparent—-yet still more 
harmful—was the destruction of so many factories, so much 
public equipment, like railways, bridges, airports, harbors 
including, for example, in my own Province, the destruction 
of all the lighthouses along that dargerous coast of Brittany. 

But we have rebuilt all that, deliberately choosing to recon- 
struct first the productive capacity of the country, its mines, its 
hydro-electric equipment, its railways, its merchant navy, its 
factories, before rebuilding our own homes. 

During this time of reconstruction in France, we were 
fighting, as well, a long-drawn-out war in Indo-China, 12,000 
miles from home, maintaining there French and local forces 
which amount today to more than 400,000 men. 

We defended the security of Southeast Asia long before 
world opinion recognized the extent of the threat. 

We are preserving nearly half of Africa from anarchy and 
disorder at a time when other parts of the world are being 
torn apart. 

We are building a new army, a new airforce, a new navy 
We are providing General Ridgway, the North Atlantic 
Supreme Commander, with more land divisions in Western 
Europe than any other country. Of all the continental mem 
bers of the Atlantic Alliance, France spends the highest pro- 
portion of its national income for defense. 

We are doing all this with American help. The value of 
this help is immense, both from a material and moral point 


of view. I can assure you that our nation is deeply apprecia 
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tive. But please don't forget that the people of France are 
making a tremendous effort also. 

This is why we sometimes smile when people wonder 
whether we are still able to work and to fight. I should very 
much like to take those doubters to the places where we are 
developing the big hydro-electric power stations which are of 
a size comparable to that in the Tennessee Valley, or to have 
them visit our wounded soldiers from Indo-China. 

There is too much talk of French difficulties and not enough 
of French achievements—too much talk of French problems 
and not enough of French selutions. 

Three years ago, when aggression in Korea brought home 
to all the free world the necessity of rearmament, we, in 
France, declared that united action in the military field should 
be matched with united action in the economic field. 

We suggested the joint financing of rearmament. We 
pointed out that this financing had to be planned not on a 
yearly basis, but for the duration necessary to the achieve- 
ment of our goal. We stressed the inadequacy of piecemeal 
arrangements requiring discussion every year—discussion last- 
ing, in fact, each year all the year round. We said it was 
necessary to integrate Atlantic rearmament efforts and thereby 
obtain greater military efficiency, a smeother flow of produc- 
tion, and lower cost to the taxpayer. 

When we expressed these views, many believed that we 
were pleading for France. We were not. We were speaking 
for what we felt was common sense, and for the common 
good. Judging by recent developments, these ideas are gaining 
support, and we shall probably hear a great deal more about 
them at the next meeting of the North Atlantic Council which 
will be held shortly in Paris 

An alliance like the Atlantic Alliance must have not only 
a good military commander—and I am happy on this occasion 


to express our great confidence in General Ridgway—but also 


a good financial and economic staff under equally effective 
leadership. 

Except for the reform of our constitution, which is neces- 
sary im order to give usa stable government, there are no 
problems which are specifically French—that is to say, there 
are no problems which are entirely French. 

There are problems before Europe. There are problems 
before the Atlantic Community. There are problems that face 
the entire world. 

And France, as an ally and as a free nation, shares these 
problems 

If her share is greater at times than that of other nations, 
it is because she is located closer to the danger line, in both 
Europe and Asia, than any other member of the Atlantic 
Community. The contribution which is expected from her in 
terms of men’s lives is, therefore, much bigger than that of 
other nations 

I come now to what is, indeed, a logical development of 
our young Atlantic Community—namely, a contribution that 
the France of today is making to the future 

I am referring to the surge toward political and economic 
unity in Western Europe and to the European Army project 
which bears my name. 

You know that, for three short years, six nations, France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium, The Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg, have been working to tear down the frontiers that 
have divided them for so many centuries. You know that 
we are trying to tear them down physically and psychologic- 
ally, to create, if we can, a federation of states. 

This idea came out of France and has met with great 
support in neighboring states. 

It is a dynamic movement, one that is steadily growing. 

Three short years ago there was almost nothing. Then, the 
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Schuman Plan was announced—proposing that the nations of 
Western Europe cut right to the heart of the issue and pool 
their coal and steel resources. 

Today, this coal and steel community is a reality. Common 
institutions direct these industries on an international scale. 
Preferential tariff rates are being eliminated, custom duties 
abolished. The coal and steel producer of any one member 
country is free to sell in the common market that has been 
established for all six. 

Similar measures are being studied for other industries and 
other fields of endeavor, all designed to bring Europeans 
closer together, all designed to enable Europeans to benefit 
from modern methods of production and distribution. 

At the same time, these six governments are working in 
the field of mutual security. They have agreed to pool their 
armed forces—to put German units alongside French units, 
and French units alongside Belgian and Dutch. Integrated 
European staffs and European bodies designed to enable these 
forces to provide the maximum security for all will be estab- 
lished. 

This is the European Defense Community, or European 
Army. The defensive strength of six states which will take 
its place under General Ridgway, alongside American, British 
and Canadian forces in Europe. 

Finally, as you know, we are working on a political con- 
stitution, developing democratic European institutions seek- 
ing to create something bigger than ourselves. All this points 
to great changes in the political structure of the world. 

Not that the battle for European federation is won, not 
that the struggle is over, not that there may not be ups and 
downs. The question of the Saar is an example of the kind 
of difficulties we meet on our way. 

But those who, like myself, are determined to devote their 
lives to this great goal know that the process which was 
started with the adoption of the Schuman Plan for coal and 
steel cannot be reversed. We know we can count upon the 
support of most of the young men and women of Western 
Europe. We know we can count upon the help of most of 
the men who fought in the two world wars. These men 
fought not to preserve something that was crumbling, but to 
make possible the birth of another world. With this backing 
we cannot fail to achieve our goal. 

This requires from Europeans a patriotism that differs from 
nationalism in its narrowest sense. True patriotism does not 
mean clinging to old ways of thought, old political partitions, 
old divisions, old prejudices. True patriotism means a deter- 
mination, translated into action to give to one’s people the 
best opportunity for development and the most effective pro- 
tection against domination and servitude. 

Now Europe, as you know, has always refused to be domin- 
ated by any one country or any one people. 

Plans for uniting its many nations go back to the very years 
which saw Captain Ribaut cast anchor off the coast of what 
was to become South Carolina. But early efforts to unite 
Europe were linked to the ambitions of one country or another 
to achieve supremacy on the continent. And Europe always 
resisted. 

It resisted Spanish attempts by Charles V of Spain. It 
resisted French attempts under Louis XIV and Napolean Ist. 
Twice in the past forty years it has resisted attempts of the 
German Empire or Adolf Hitler. It would resist now or in 
the future any such attempt by countries further to the east. 

The coming few years are both full of promise and crucial 
because not one individual country of Western Europe has yet 
forgotten the lessons of the past. Not one of them is powerful 
enough to think it could dominate Europe. Not one of them 
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could hope for American and British support for any such 
scheme. 

In years gone by, by the United States—concentrating on 
her own development and safe behind her ocean barriers— 
was little concerned with Europe's destiny. This is no longer 
the case. The world wars, in which some of the best sons of 
this University gave their lives, and tremendous scientific dis- 
coveries—applied, alas, to armaments—have changed Ameri- 
can indifference into an active and systematic interest in the 
future of the old continent. 

In past centuries, all efforts toward European unity were 
countered by skillful British diplomacy. But this too, has 
changed. Now even England although still reluctant to join 
Europe, is hoping that. others will bring this unity about. 

Thus, conditions for uniting Europe are more favorable 
than ever before. 

Why, then, are we not progressing more rapidly? The 
question is a good one. Three years is a short time, but some- 
times I too feel that we should be moving faster. 

And then I recall that it took several years for the Thirteen 
Original Colonies to form their Union. I recall that your 
union was created by comparatively young states, peopled by 
men and women who were mostly of English origin, who 
spoke the same language, whose industrial development was 
only beginning, by states which had never been at war with 
one another. 

Compare these conditions to the ones we face. Less than 
ten years ago, we were still at war. The destruction left by 
the Nazi armies on French soil has not yet been completely 
restored. We do not speak the same language. We have 
different customs, different ways of thought 

No, I am not disheartened by our difficulties in obtaining 
approval of these bold political steps, probably the boldest 
ever undertaken by any governments. 

I think it is, on the contrary, remarkable that so many men 
and women, despite the dead they mourn, despite the horrors 
of a recent war, are rising above them, forgoing resentment, 
forgetting the sufferings of Hitlerian aggression, to recognize 
that the future of Europe lies not in the old system of parti- 
tions and rivalries. 

It is not the opposition we encounter, but the support we 
find which is arresting and startling. It fortifies one’s faith 
in democracy to see so many, in France as in Germany, in 
Italy, Belgium, The Netherlands and Luxembourg, looking 
toward a European Community, fresh and strong, based upon 
those very principles that proved their vitality and durability 
in the United States. 

The doubts expressed by those who look backward and not 
forward, do not worry me. If we were to listen to their advice, 
we could accomplish nothing. 

For myself, I am satisfied that the judgment of the people 
is for going ahead. They feel, as I feel, that the old structure 
was not good enough. They have known, as I have known, 
the dangers of the old house. They want to build a new one 

It is this conviction which inspires me and many others 
with the determination to pursue, despite all obstacles, par- 
liamentary ratification of the European Army Treaty and con- 
tinued progress toward a European political authority 

The very prospects of those major developments may ex- 
plain in part the new attitude adopted by the new government 
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of Soviet Russia. In counterpart, this new attitude has already 
stimulated those who are fighting a delaying action against 
ratification of the European Army Treaty. They have already 
begun to say: “Why not postpone ratification and see whether 
soinething might not come out of some international con- 
ference?” 

I notice that those who take this position are the same who 
have been opposing from the start the ratification of the 
European Army Treaty. But I see no disposition amongst the 
supporters of the Treaty to be induced to delay it. We who 
are working in favor of the European Defense Community, 
cannot forget two facts: The first one is that the hay ese 
communist countries preceded us. They have created by force 
a community of their own, the Eastern Bloc, under the iron 
rule of the biggest one of them. We are seeking to build 
unity by the slower, but perhaps more enduring democratic 
process of a Treaty ratified by Parliament. Secondly, nobody 
must forget that the unity of Europe is not directed against 
anybody. 

The initiatives of France in favor of European Unity were 
not inspired by the needs of the hour but by a deep conviction 
that the benefits of modern life require a scale of organization 
much larger than the one we knew fifty years ago. 


The unity of Europe is an act of peace. So much the better 
if we can achieve it, free from outside threat. 


But we cannot wait to see whether this is possible. We 
cannot run the risk—as La Fontaine put it—''de lacher la 
proie pour l'ombre'’—in other words, we cannot give up what 
we have achieved so far, for what may be an illusion. 


If indeed peace is dawning on the world, that peace can 
only be facilitated by the movement for a United Europe, 
which is one way of killing the germs that have provoked two 
world wars. 


That is why we are determined not to stop half way to the 
goal 

In fact, it seems to me that the great discoveries of the 
century, as well as the normal evolution of the human mind in 
countries like France, Italy, England, Germany, the United 
States, are creating an increasingly deeper impulse toward 
unity. It seems to me that the great question before you, 
young men of the University of South Carolina, is whether 
the vision of man will be great enough to realize that a united 
world does not have to be a uniform world. The future of 
humanity depends on the answer to this question: is if possi- 
ble for societies based on different principles to live side by 
side, in mutual respect, allowing indispensable economic and 
intellectual exchange between them? 


I cannot make a prediction for the final answer depends on 
many others besides ourselves. The efforts necessary to reach 
the goal which is a peaceful world, devoted to the progress 
of mankind, are tremendous. But they are probably not greater 
than those which were accomplished by the pioneers of modern 
democracy at the time of the American and French revolutions. 


They require the same broad vision, the same tenacity, the 
same will to succeed, whatever the dangers and the difficulties 
of the road. 

I am sure that it is in great universities like the University 
of South Carolina that men are formed who will be inspired 
by the challenge—and equal to the task 
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Creating a Strong and Peaceful Europe 


EUROPEAN ARMY ONLY “GOOD SOLUTION” 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State, United States 
Delivered over Nation-wide Radio and Television hookup, Washington, D. C., April 29, 1953 


AST Monday I returned from five working days in Europe 
with Secretary Humphrey, Secretary Wilson and Gov- 
ernor Stassen. We went to attend the meeting of the 

Council of NATO. We have reported to the President, we 
have reported to Congress, and now I am reporting to you. 

Now let us first for background recall what NATO is. 

NATO is the grand alliance of fourteen nations that was 
created under the North Atlantic Treaty. That treaty was 
adopted about four years ago as a bipartisan act to prevent 
the recurrence of another world war. The Administration was 
then Democratic. But the Republicans in the Senate, of which 
I was then one, took an active part in bringing about the Senate 
consent to ratification. Then, in 1950 General Eisenhower 
was called upon to be the first Supreme Commander of the 
NATO forces in Europe. So he knows a great deal about 
it. It was, indeed, his vision and his energy and his inspira- 
tion which largely converted this organization from a paper 
blueprint into the solid bulwark it now is which has tremen- 
dous protective value for the United States 


VALUE oF NATO 


You may ask what is this value. Well, to take an example, 
supposing Western Europe was overrun by the Red Army 
That would give them a great deal more industrial power. 
Indeed, so much more industrial power that it would be a great 
peril to us. Take steel, that’s a good example because steel 


is a basic product. Today we and our allies have an advantage 
of about three to one over the Soviet world in terms of steel. 
But if Western Europe became part of the Communist world 
and it was shifted on the ledger from the free world side to 
the Red world side, then the ratio would be about fifty- 
fifty. And under those circumstances the Soviet leaders would 
be much more apt to attack us than is the case today 

And, of course, our concern with Europe is much more than 
material. Europe is the cradle of our civilization and dear to 
many of us as the home of our ancestors. It would be a 
terrible blow, spiritually and morally, if Europe's religion 
and culture were to be stamped out by ruthless atheism. 

Surely we would not sit by in the face of such an attack 
on Europe. So it is a case for seeking prevention, prevention 
which is so much cheaper than cure, as two world wars should 
have taught us. NATO is prevention, prevention we hope 
against a repetition of 1914 and 1939 

NATO now has approximately fifty divisions in Western 
Europe and there are twenty-five more divisions in Greece and 
Turkey along the southern flank. Now, some of these units are 
not fully trained and equipped and there's a good deal more to 
do before they are at a state of 100 per cent effectiveness. 
Nevertheless, the existing forces as they are today, already have 
a great value as a deterrent to aggression. Europe is not yet 
fully secure, but it ts no longer a pushover; it is no longer 
so weak that others might be tempted to try to seize it by an 
act of aggression. NATO means that no aggressor can touch 
Western Europe without at least getting badly burned 

Now, at last week's meeting of NATO we tried to find 
practical ways of making NATO even stronger. And we went 
at this with some ideas, new ideas, drawn largely from the 
experience and judgment of President Eisenhower. 


In the first place, we sought economic health which would 
be consistent with military strength. We did not want our 
military strength to be a carrier of economic disease. Now the 
European members had been straining toward theoretical forced 
goals to such an extent that now they are beginning to get 
out of breath. And since we can’t forsee the year of greatest 
danger, President Eisenhower believes that it is safest to 
adopt a pace which can be maintained with growing strength, 
rather than run the risk of dropping exhausted by the wayside 
before we reach a safe haven. Therefore, at this NATO 
meeting we put our emphisis upon getting greater strength 
by less costly methods. This can be done, and the way to do 
it is to improve quality rather than try to seek an immediate 
big increase in quantity. And we must remember that in a 
world of toughness it is a lot better to be compact and hard 
than it is to be big and soft. There will be some steady NATO 
build-up in terms of size but in the main this year and next 
year's addition of strength will come through improved 
quality. That will tend to relieve the excessive strain which has 
been placed upon the budgets and the currencies of the Euro- 
pean countries, and that goes to quite an extent for us, too. 
But you can look for a big lift in NATO combat effectiveness. 
You can count, I think, upon an increase in that by as much 
as 30 per cent this year. 

Now, in the second place, we sought to fill the big gap 
in European defense which is due to the lack of German 
forces. This gap in the center cannot be made good by any 
effort, however great, which is put forth by the other countries. 
And furthermore, I don’t believe that the Americans or the 
French or the British want to look forwa¢d to fighting to de- 
fend Germany while the Germans sit by as spectators. At 
present the Germans are only spectators because the 1945 
surrender terms don't authorize Germany to have any armed 
forces. 

The continental countries have tried to work out a solution 
and that was when they made an agreement which would 
largely restore West Germany's sovereignty and permit the 
Germans to rearm, not as a national German force, which 
might again dangerously serve German national ambitions, 
but as part of a single European Defense Community. That 
European Defense Community—abbreviated E. D. C.—would, 
in turn, step into the NATO defense plan. 

Now, these agreements were signed about a year ago, but 
still they haven't been brought into force. And at this meeting 
of NATO last week I introduced a resolution calling for the 
prompt creation for this European Defense Community. And 
that resolution, I am glad to say, was adopted unanimously. 
That's encouraging. 

I can assure you that all of the E. D. C. governments 
are fully aware of the importance of quick action. But in each 
of these countries there are parliamentary delays. This strains 
our patience. But we must not let it break our patience. There 
is no other good solution of the problem of establishing ade- 
quate strength and peace in Europe. The European Cabinets 
realize that and I trust that the parliaments too will soon 
endorse that view. 

Now, in the third place we put a great deal of emphasis 
upon what is called “infrastructure.’” That's a strange new 
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word which has been invented to describe a situation in 
Europe which results where you have to have facilities in one 
country which are used by the armed forces of a great many 
other conutries. It means these networks which consist of the 
airfields, the pipelines, the supply depots, the radio communi- 
cations, the radar and like facilities which in each country 
must be made available to many on a common basis. 

Now, in the past at NATO meetings they have been the 
scene of great wrangling and haggling about this infrastructure. 
This time we quickly found agreement on a three-year pro- 
gram for infrastructure and that at moderate cost will aid 
and increase enormously the efficiency of our existing forces. 
To take one example, it will create in one year fifty new air- 
fields in Europe. What does that mean? That means that there 
can be a development and dispersion of the air forces so that 
they will not all be concentrated in one or two fields as easy 
targets for one or two bombs. And, if some of these airfields 
were bombed out, then it means we would have alternate 
fields well equipped on which planes that were aloft could land 
again and refuel and take off. This type of thing is going to 
make the NATO forces far more effective and secure. 

In the fourth place we gave thought to new tactical weap- 
ons, and to the vastly increased power which they can give 
to the defense of Europe. And we started some NATO train- 
ing in these matters with due regard to security considerations. 

Just before I left Paris a couple of days ago I talked at length 
with two of the top NATO commanders, General Ridgway 
and his Chief of Staff, General Gruenther. Naturally, they 
would like to have more land and air strength and they are 
particularly anxious to see the defenses rounded out with 
the inclusion of German contingents. However, they believe 
that there is today enough strength so that if the Soviets plan 
to overrun Europe it would be necessary for them first largely 
to reinforce the Red armies that are now in or near East 
Germany. And this they couldn't do without our knowledge, 
and that fact alone is of great importance, because it means 
we would probably get the opportunity to bring into final 
readiness counter-measures both in Europe and elsewhere 
which might, in fact, deter the actual assault and preserve the 
peace. 

Now, what I've said gives you a good idea, I think, of the 
kind of things we talked about at the formal meetings of the 
NATO Council. And we had talks outside the formal meetings 
with most of the members. And we didn't talk to them as 
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though NATO were just our responsibility and not theirs. 
For after all, NATO is a joint enterprise and after all it has 
its primary location in Europe. 

Then, we also discussed with the British and the French, 
among others, the matter of general economic aid from the 
United States. Such aid is called a handout. That's hardly 
fair because the United States has gained intangible benefits 
from it. But outright grants ought to be reserved for real 
emergencies. They are a kind of crutch—needed from time to 
time, but when there is economic health, the crutch should 
be thrown away. And when there is the opportunity for people 
to earn their own way by their own efforts, then we believe 
that general aid should be cut off. 


DIGNIFIED AND SELF-RESPECTING 


We talked that point of view over with our friends in 
Europe. And we found that they welcome a relationship which 
would be dignified and self-respecting for all concerned. 
There are plenty of ways whereby the British and the French 
and the others can contribute in Europe and Asia to special 
efforts which are in the common interest of themselves and 
ourselves and then they will be earning their own way. 

Now, we shall still be spending substantial sums abroad 
and these friendly countries don't need to anticipate a great 
reduction in their dollar income. For our government will be 
specifically getting for the dollars it spends what may enable 
it to save in other security measures and, in balance, we will 
get more security for less money. 

We brought into NATO a transforming spirit. The full 
effect will only be apparent in later years but we can know 
that NATO will never be an organization that sucks the life- 
blood out of the member countries but will be a shield behind 
which confidence will grow to invigorate all the protected 
nations. 

The role of NATO is going to be to enable the great moral 
and spiritual principles of the Western civilization to take root 
and to blossom again after the ravages of two world wars. 
President Eisenhower, in the message he sent through us to 
the NATO Council said, “NATO has become a mighty force 
for peace and an instrument of enduring cooperation among 
the Atlantic peoples.” 

As such it greatly.increases what President Eisenhower, in 
his great challenging peace address, called “the chance for 


peace.” 


Military and Economic Policy 


BOTH MUST BE UNDER JOINT STRONG HARNESS 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered at the Press Conference, Washington, D. C., April 30, 1953 


WOULD like to present to you in a general way , and with 

fairly broad strokes, what I consider the sensible frame- 

work within which the United States and its Allies can 
present an even more effective posture of defense. A true 
posture of defense is composed of three factors—spiritual, 
military and economic. Today I shall talk about the last two. 

We Americans have frequently called for unity of basic 
purpose among our Allies. I feel quite strongly that the least 
we can do is to display a similar unity and continuity in 
American purpose. 

This policy of ours, therefore, will not be tied to any 
magic critical year which then has to be “stretched out” 
because of economic or production problems, but will be based 
on the sounder theory that a very real danger not only exists 


this year, but may continue to exist for years to come; that our 
strengeth, which is already very real, must now be made 
stronger, not by inefficient and expensive starts and stops, but 
by steady continuous improvement. 

I have always firmly belheved that there is a great logic 
in the conduct of military affairs. There is an equally great 
logic in economic affairs, If these two logical disciplines can 
be wedded, it is then possible to create a situation of maximum 
military strength within economic capacities. 

If, on the other hand, these two are allowed to proceed 
in disregard, one for the other, you then create a situation 
either of doubtful military strength, or of such precarious 
economic strength that your military position is in constant 
jeopardy. 
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It bas been the purpose of this Administration ever since 
it took office, finding itself confronted with a crazy quilt 
of promises, commitments, and contracts, to bring American 
military logic and American economic logic into joint strong 
harness. 

No more glaring illustration of the lack of balance between 
the military logic and the economic logic could possibly be 
found than the situation that existed when we took office. 

On the one hand, we found our Allies deploring our 
unfulfilled defense promises. On the other hand, we found 
there was a total carry-over of $81,000,000,000 in appro- 
priated funds, largely committed, for which cash must be pro- 
vided from revenues in future years, over and above the 
normal cost of government. 

It's just as if the late Administration had gone to the store 
and ordered $81,000,000,000 of goods, which we've got 
to pay for as they're delivered, in addition to paying the 
regular household running expenses. 

The fiscal situation represented by these two extremes ab- 
solutely has to be brought into some kind of realistic focus, 
and the only way to do it is to have a completely new, fresh 
look without the old misleading labels. 

As you know, over the past years I have been involved 
in the European end of defense, and therefore I think I know 
all about paper divisions and cardboard wings. For the last 
three months I have been heavily involved in the American 
end of defense, and day after day have had to struggle with 
the basic equation that links the military safety of this country 
and of the free world with the ability of the world to pay 
its bills and earn a living. 

This morning I told the legislative leaders that already we 
can see our way clear to ask Congress to appropriate at least 
eight and one-half billion dollars less new money for fiscal 
year 1954 than had been asked for by the previous Adminis- 
tration. This is a preliminary figure based on three months’ 
hard work. The great bulk of it, of course, relates to security 
programs. More definite figures will become available as ap- 
propriation requests are presented to the Congress during 
the next few wecks. 

You will note that I have been talking about the new ap- 
— for fiscal 1954. Actual cash savings for 1954 will 
»¢ determined only as Congress acts on the appropriation 
requests. 

‘hese savings will not reduce the effective military strength 
we will deliver to ourselves and our allies during fiscal 1954. 
Deliveries actually will be speeded up through the reduction 
of lead time and concentratior. on producing those items which 
make the most military sense for the immediate future. 


PROBLEM COMPLEX 


Establishing the most effective relationship between defense 
requirements and economic capability in these days is probably 
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the most complex and ramified problem to be faced by any 
government. Practically everyone concerned with the problem 
can with some justification be a special pleader. 

But I am sure that what the overwhelming majority of 
Americans want to believe is that their Government is work- 
ing with diligence and intelligence to bring about as rapidly 
as possible a condition of true military strength. I also believe 
that the overwhelming majority of the people of the free 
world appreciate the fact that a healthy American economy 
and a functioning economy in their own home country are 
inseparable from true defense. 

Furthermore, I have a deep conviction that all these people 
possess a fundamental common sense which permits them to 
grasp the difference between a quiet, steady, long-term im- 
provement in their defense position and the tempests stirred 
up by public arguments over the artificial arithmetic which is 
so easy to produce in the defense field. 

The program we are presenting is a long-term program, 
calling for a steady and adequate flow of men and materials 
to present a position of genuine strength to any would-be 
aggressor. 

The basic elements of our strategic problem have not 
materially changed in recent years, and certainly not in recent 
days. The areas and sy vital to our nation’s welfare 
are the same as they have been for a long time. What we are 
doing is to adopt a new policy for the solution of the problem. 


STRAITJACKET FOUGHT 

This change in policy is radical and cannot be effected 
overnight. There exists what is, in effect, a straitjacket, com- 
prising prior authorizations, appropriations, and contracts. 

The essence of the change is this. We reject the idea that 
we must build up to a maximum attainable strength for some 
specific date theoretically fixed for a specific time in the future. 
Defense is not a matter of maximum strength for a single 
date. It is a matter of adequate protection to be projected as 
far into the future as the actions and apparent purposes of 
others may compel us. 

It is a policy that can if necessary be lived with over a period 
of years. 

Finally, I would like to remind you of what I have said 
many times before, and will probably have to say many times 
again. 

Security based upon heavy armaments is a way of life that 
has been forced upon us and upon our Allies. We don't like 
it: in fact, we hate it. But so and as such an unmistakable, 
self-confirmed threat to our freedom exists, we will carry 
these burdens with dedication and determination. 

Our hope and our prayer is that this dedication and deter- 
mination will bring about a world condition when we can once 
again return to the arts of peace, which we have always and 
will always cherish above all other arts. 


Our Future in the Middle East 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ANTI-ZIONIST DRIVE OF THE SOVIETS 
By GEORGE A. WELLER, Foreign Correspondent, The Chicago Daily News, Rome, Italy 
Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, March 2, 1953 


very complex and difficult problem of the Middle East. 
Before I touch upon the main question there—the circum- 
stances that surround the. anti-Zionist, anti-Jewish persecu- 
I want to say just a word or two, at the suggestion of 
my good friend, Mr. Crow, about Iran, where I was briefly; 


| AM going to direct a few moments of candor onto the 


trons 


that is, for about a four-month period, during the height of 
the oil controversy. We get the worst in the news about Iran 
in the sense that we hear very promptly about rioting in the 
streets of Tehran. I think we should all keep in mind that 
this is a local phenomenon; that the great mass of the people 
of Iran spread over that very vast country continue their work- 
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aday life and are not always affected—in fact, often do not 
hear of the riots in a few squares of Tehran that we hear 
about so promptly. 

The situation in Iran is really a triangular one at present. 
The principal figures—the points of the triangle—are the 
Shah, a moral and well-meaning sovereign, but not altogether 
a strong one; the Moslem mystic, Ayatollah Kashani, who was 
imprisoned as a political enemy during the war by the British 
and has a long dual career as a mystical leader and as an anti- 
British leader; and the third figure, the supple and highly 
intelligent figure of Premier Mossadegh. 

Our problem in Iran has been to help the two powers— 
Britain and Iran——-come to an agreement that would be accept- 
able to all these three forces. Now, there are so many cous 
nations of rivalry between them that prehaps this problem at 
present is insoluble. I would like to suggest, however, that it 
is going to be necessary for the Americans, enacting this dan- 
gerous role of the honest broker, to be sure they approach 
once in a while from the Persian point of view, and not always 
from the British point of view, in trying to come to an agree- 
ment. There is a great deal to be said for both cases here, 
and there is a great deal more moderation on both the British 
side and on the Iranian side than comes immediately to view. 
But I feel that the Americans, already associated strongly in 
world politics with the British, and virtually one with them 
in the eyes of the Persians already, have tended too much to 
lead from this Western position: to come to have extended 
talks with Britain and decide what would be a fair and accept- 
abie plan to offer, and then to offer it to the Persians. Well 
now, this is not, strickly speaking, a middleman’s position. It 
is not the position of a broker. If we could occasionally talk 
first with the Persians and then with the British—reverse the 
initiative once in a while—we would add a more seeming fair- 
ness to our operations. 

The ama tien that I would suggest, the second change 
to make in our plans, would be to cease adding very large 
sums of money to our negotiations as a persuader to the Irani- 
ans. The interpretation of these great offers—for example, 
the recent one is supposed to be of $100 million—in the 
minds of the Persian people is: the Americans are offering us 
a bribe to take bad British terms. 

Now, if this problem of the oil—with the great British 
stake and the great Iranian stake in it—is ever fairly to be 
discussed and settled, it will only be settled without the addi- 
tion of these American bribes, as the Persians see them. To 
us, they are not bribes: they are just simple acts of a good 
neighbor who wishes to help Iran over her difficulties. But 
they are not so interpreted. So let us please, in dealing with 
Iran, leave these out and put the settlement strickly on a busi- 
ness basis. Now, so much for Iran in the limited time we 
have, and on back this way toward the Middle East proper. 

When I think of the Middle East I think of a few sights, a 
few images that remain in my mind. I think of the great 
Roman arena at Amman in Jordan, once called Philadelphia 
in the ancient Roman times. Years ago, when I first began 
to look at this problem of the Arab states, Israel, Palestine, I 
visited that arena and walked around in it. It is just across 
the street from the deluxe hotel of Amman. And there in 
the alcove, where a football crowd would gather in an Ameri- 
can stadium, live families; families parched by the sun during 
the summer, and wet with the rain during the winter; with 
rags hanging across the doors of their little shelters built into 
this ancient arena. 

I looked at them in 1945, in 1947 and I went back again 
recently and the same families were still living there. They 
are still there as they were originally, not as refugees from 
Palestine in the first case, but now mainly—nearly wholly— 
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refugees who still consider themselves the owners of farm 
lands now in the State of Israel. 

I think, too, of the beach at Gaza where the American 
Quakers work without salary taking care of some 220,000 of 
these nearly 900,000 destitute Arabs. There they work in their 
windblown tents along that beach, and have been working 
now for five years. They are not the drivers of the long slim 
black cars, and they don't get the big salaries that go with 
U.N. relief. They are truly dedicated people, in the old tradi- 
tion of American missionary work where it was actually suff- 
cient for a man's dignity that he should give a portion of his 
life in pure and disinterested dedication to taking care of these 
people. So, I honor these Quakers of the beach at Gaza who 
are taking care of the Arab refugees. 

I honor, too, inside Israel, those who are trying to settle 
the afflux of Jewish immigrants, with the tremendous hous- 
ing problem that has been created there, where there are now 
1,700,000 people, according to my friend Rabbi Heller, who 
has recently returned from Israel. 

Another picture that I see—not such a flattering one, this 

-is an event that occurred a year and a half ago, when I 
was standing on the side of the Jordan River watching the 
actions going on in a strip of territory that parallels that river. 
Most of you think that — the Middle East is already 
divided up completely into definite countries, but that is not 
the case. There is a long strip of territory, shaped something 
like an hourglass, that goes the length of the River Jordan 
and down to the Sea of Galilee, and which has been assigned 
to nobody at all. Ralph Bunche, when he was arbitrating in 
the Middle East, could not find a solution for this territory, 
so it remained under U.N. jurisdiction and I am sorry to say 
that it has not been a peaceful no man’s land as it should 
have been. In fact, the Israel forces—police forces, apparently, 
but certainly forces—have moved in and taken all but I think 
two of the villages within it, and they have so far refused to 
move out. I found when I was there that it was impossible 
for me, a neutral correspondent with U.N. credentials, to enter 
into this U.N. area. I was barred from this U.N. area by an 
Israeli sentry. And then to my unhappy astonishment I saw 
the destruction of an Arab village within this area. I saw the 
village prosperous one day and busy, empty the next morning 
because the Israeli police had come in and by force taken the 
people out of this village and moved them into Israel, and 
then the third day I saw the smoking huts, ignited presumably 
by these people, and the scrattered dogs and the last few fowl 
scurring in every direction. A tragic manifestation of that 
clash, and a tragic manifestation of the difficulties of main- 
taining U.N. peace in that area. 

And then to look a little on the seamy side of the Arab 
picture, I was reminded frequently of the great wealth that 
has accrued to some of the Arab oil kings of the Middle East 
and their comparative reluctance to contribute to the aid of 
this great group of suffering Arab refugees. I must say in jus- 
tice to the Arab states that the states immediately adjacent to 
Israel—Jordan, Syria, Egypt and Lebanon——-do not have oil. 
They are not oil rich countries. So that we cannot reproach 
them for not doing their part. They are already flooded with 
these refugees. But I think some reproach can justifiably be 
directed against people like ibn-Saud of Arabia, a fabulously 
wealthy sovereign, and the King of Kuwait, and so on, who 
show that, I am afraid, characteristic Arab indifference to the 
sufferings of people just over the border. The Arabs whom 
we speak of so collectively are not really a collective and 
united people, and they vary from a very lively, moral sense 
of eapenelbiie, to a sense of almost total irresponsibility. 

We are here today to find out why the Russians have shifted 
policy in the Middle East. I think that the key is to be found 
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in the fact that American standing, since our very one-sided 
support of Israel, has descended very rapidly among the 
Arabs. We were once known as the great in-between force 
in the Middle East; the one whom the Arabs looked to and 
trusted as they could never trust, they felt, Britain or France. 
That is the case no longer. The Arabs no longer trust us and 
we gave away that point in 1946 and 1947—in that period 
when the then American administration turned all its powers 
to the one-sided support of Israel, politically and economically. 

The dimensions of this support are worth looking at. Very 
rarely do we have the figures gathered together to show the 
extent of American support to Israel, and so I have taken the 
liberty—though statistics are often boring—to put them all 
together for you this morning. Here are some of them, up to 
date. According to the estimates by Mr. Warburg, who has 
examined the contributions to Israel since 1939, the amount— 
the private contributions—to $850 million. This is to a state 
that when these contributions started numbered only about 
a million people, and now numbers about 1,700,000. That is 
$850 million. This year the United Jewish Appeal has just 
started a new drive for $145 million, of which $130 million 
will go to Israel. 

Now, the best way to reach perspective on these figures, or 
the meaning of these figures, is to compare them with other 
charitable efforts in the United States, I think. We have the 
American Red Cross, attempting to cure the difficulties, the 
shortages, of 150 million people, and the American Red Cross 
is content with an annual drive of $92 million. The March of 
Dimes, which you know all about, is content with $41 million. 
In other words, the amount that is going to Israel alone this 
year, if the drive is successful, will be in excess of the Red 
Cross and the March of Dimes together. 

Israel has not had unmixed success with its drive recently. 
As we know in the United States, our Jewish community and 
our American community are divided into people who are 
pro-Zionist and those who are anti-Zionist. Not every Jew 
favors Zionism. Some of them go for it and change’ their 
opinions. I find that my Jewish friends respond exactly to the 
same stimuli as I do, in the Middle East and elsewhere, when 
they visit both the Arab countries, as well as Israel. And the 
fact that there is a certain flux in opinion about support to 
Israel has meant that the pressure for support has occasionally 
tended, and now more firmly tends, to pass over into govern- 
mental hands: to our government. And both major parties 
have paid their respects to Israel in their platforms, and the 
Democratic Party, of course, has been particularly generous 
while in office. 

The Export-Import Bank has given a loan of $135 million 
to Israel. The point is made today by the Israelis that this 
loan is being paid back, and so it is—punctually. But it is 
worth examining whether this Export-Import Bank, that sells 
itself to the American people as a hardheaded businessman's 
bank, would anywhere else have given such a large sum to a 
country that is importing nine times as much as it ts exporting. 
The relation of the trade balance in Israel is 9 to 1, and verg- 
ing toward 10 to 1. We cannot say that this would be a viable 
business enterprise by the standards that you and I practice in 
our own affairs. However, that bank has shown a certain 
looseness in its behavior in other respects, because it has also 
loaned $44 million to Saudi Arabia—to ibn-Saud. Well, of 
all the people that do not need American loans, one would 
think that he, rolling in wealth, would be one of the very last. 
So, we see this confusion of standards, and we must conclude 
regretfully that it is not a hardboiled organization, but in many 
senses a political one 

Beyond this $135 million, we have outright grants to Israel, 
amounting to $64 million in 1951, and $72 million in 1952. 
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And there is no prospect that this will not go on, at present. 
Of course, this creates—with this terrible picture of the Arab 
refugees, and this concentrated pouring in of wealth to one 
pert the smallest of all—an atmosphere ideal to be exploited 
y the Soviet Union, and the Soviets have been lively lately 
about exploiting it. 

I want to go back a little bit into history, though, to show 
you some of the origins of this recent shift in Russian policy. 
The Russians were not a always anti-Zionist. They have gone 
through a zig, a zag, and another zig on this subject. They 
were anti-Zionist in the 1920's and 1930's when they were 
creating their own Zions in various parts of Russia: in the 
Ukraine, and in South Russia, and then later on in the Far 
East on the Manchurian border when they created the new 
Province of Birobidzhan. And some of that was aided by 
American capital; by generous American Jews who felt that 
this, too, was a possible alternative to the then improbable 
Zionist-idea, and they wanted their own. 

Then came the end of the war and suddenly Russia 
turned favorable to Israel. The point of recognition came up, 
and Mr. Truman nosed out Russia in recognizing Israel by 
only three days. He did it in a samewhat illegitimate way 
because while the American State Department delegation 
at the U.N. was speaking for trusteeship, they heard on the 
radio-—as Russell Barnes reminded me yesterday—that Mr. 
Truman had recognized Israel. They were then placed in 
the awkward position of explaining why they were advo- 
cating something while the White House was doing some- 
thing else. But by this method we beat the slower-moving 
Russian machinery by three days. But they were right behind 
us and they had a long record of favors that they had done 
the new state that they could point to. 

Communist Czechoslovakia was shipping arms in great 
quantities by air to Israel. And the man responsible for it, 
and the group responsible was the group that later was to face 
the gallows as they did about two months ago, headed by 
Mr. Slansky. There was a pay-off as a result of this. Israel 
maintained, as well as it could, a neutrality between the two 
powers. It had a certain stake because the Israelis wanted to 
increase their population; wanted to get along with the 
Eastern statellites in order to be able to bring more of their 
refugees to Irsael. They thus did various favors for the 
Soviet Union. They gave back to the Soviet Union the Ortho- 
dox Church properties—very substantial ones—in the neigh- 
borhood of Jerusalem. These properties had been in the hands 
of British trusteeship for many years, and they passed them 
back to the Soviets. 

And they have opened a lively citrus fruit trade—a trade 
which by the way, even after the recent disaffections, the 
Israelis have offered to continue. 

The Communist Party was organized in a lively fashion 
in Israel, under a certain Mr. Mikunis. It adopted a curious 
and interesting line. It became the one party that was both 
Arab and Jewish. It had both Arab and Jewish members. 
When I was at Gaza about three years ago I found that the 
Communist penetration among the Arab refugees there on 
that barren beach that I described to you a moment ago was 
largely coming from inside Israel; from this party headed by 
Mr. Mikunis. So that was the zag where there was a period 
of agreement, of getting along together, between these two 
states, when as it were the Americans and the Russians 
were running competition for the favor of Israel. Both 
parties saw that there was great intelligence, great vigor in 
Israel. Israel had fought extremely well against the Arabs, 
though of course benefitting from far more aid than the Arabs 
got. It fought in general with better organization, and better 
probity, and both parties saw a useful ally there. 
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Now, however, the Russians have made this change, have 
shifted over. And it is up to us to analyze the reasons and 
to find out whether this is really a very large anti-Semitic 
movement, or merely an anti-Zionist movement, as the Rus- 
sians claim. 

The Russians have occupied themselves with what they 
call the Jewish problem for a long time. I mentioned to you the 
various communities in the Ukraine, and South Russia and in 
the East. They also propagated the method of putting Jews 
back on the land, not only in Russia itself, but in Poland. 
In 1946 and 1947 I visited some of these Jewish Communist 
communities in western Poland. They were established there 
obviously with the purpose of firming up that part of the 
country’s resistance to any German penetration. Here were 
the people who had suffered from the Germans, and obviously 
they seemed to be then the most secure people to place on 
this western shore, in order to hold down the land that the 
Poles had acquired from the Germans. 

But inside the Soviet Union there was an official policy 
of tolerance towards the Jew. There was deference to the 
fact that Karl Marx himself had been of Jewish origin. 
And I understand that of the Jews in the Soviet Union, 
numbering somewhere between two and three million, about 
two-fifths—about 40 percent—by Soviet statistics are in the 
state apparatus, are state officials. So, it cannot be said that 
there was any sustained prejudice against them. And it is 
perfectly clear now, even with the shift in policy that has 
gone on, that the Soviet Union is eager not to have the 
incubus of being an anti-Semitic state passed upon it. It wants 
to make the distinction that they are rather anti-Zionist, and 
and they are anti—as it were—Jewish intellectual, but not 
against the “loyal” Jew. 

Now, within the Soviet Union there have been real doubts 
among the prominent Jews as to the wisdom of this sort 
of Soviet ghetto policy in these farm communities in the 
Far East. Many of the prominent Jews in the Soviet regime 
have been against it. They said, “We are citizens of the 
Soviet Union like any others, and we have full rights. | 
have never thought of myself as a Jew—I think of myself 
as a Soviet citizen, first of all.” And so they oppose this 
segregation policy. But the policy was pushed very hard 
principally by President Kalinin and became a cardinal tenet. 
Of course it has been for a long time a Jewish policy to say 
that a better balance of Jewish community feeling in any 
alien community is achieved where Jews are on the land. 
You are, many of you, acquainted perhaps with the work 
of the de Hirsch Foundation, which has done the same sort 
of thing in the United States on a small scale. But the settle- 
ment of the Jewish community on the land has never been very 
successful. One of the explanations for that, given to me by 
a Jewish economist from Berlin that I knew, was that the 
Jew must feel that he must at any time be able to pack up 
stakes and pull out because an anti-Semitic wave may turn 
against him. And for this reason he stays in commerce 
where his assets are fluid and where he will not lose every- 
thing if he must suddenly depart. 

It is very important for us to distinguish between the 
character of Soviet anti-Semitism and Nazi anti-Semitism. 
It is easy for us to make the propaganda point that they, 
the two dictators, are following policies alike. And this 
is legitimate in a sense. There is prejudice on both cases. 
But in getting a fix on the importance of this thing, we 
must not fall into the general stereotypes, into historical 
stereotypes. It behooves us to look at the matter case by case. 
And the first thing we notice is that the Soviet Union's policies 
have very definite aims. In the case of Hitler, they spring out 
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of a neurotic mind—an intellectual pushed aside who saw 
that the main posts in German society—or many of them; 
particularly intellectual society—were occupied by Jews; who 
felt his own inadequacy to penetrate into this “machine,” 
and went into a private dream of his own which eventually 
became that of the whole German people. 

But nothing like that has occurred in this case, in the 
Soviet Union and in the satellite states. The reasons for this 
anti-Semitism, anti-Zionism—call it what you will—are very 
specific and explicit, and it is up to us to dig out both the 
open ones and the covert ones. 

Here are some of the general aims that I will give you— 
the general aims of this policy—and then we will proceed to 
the far more interesting point of the particular ones. The 
general aims are that the Jews represent a form of inter- 
nationalism, just as the Catholic Church represents a form 
of internationalism—a rival organization, if you will, to the 
Communist Party, which wishes to bring a monopoly of all the 
international organizations; which cannot brook ahy com- 
petitor in this particular field. 

Now, some of my friends—a Rabbi I talked to not long 
ago told me that he believed that many of the people in 
the Kremlin actually believed things like the Protocols of Zion; 
that there was or is a gigantic international Jewish conspiracy. 
He may be right—I don’t know. I don’t think that that is the 
case. I don't think very many of them believe such a thing, 
even though it is clear that most of the anti-Semitic feeling 
stems from this new group now moving slowly into power 
in Russia headed by Georgi Malenkov. 

Then another target besides internationalism is the trading 
element. Of course, as the impetus of the satellite govern- 
ments—the centralized governments; the authoritarian; the 
statist governments—slows down, there is a tendency for 
trading to emerge—in some cases for black marketing. And 
since the expert black marketers have frequently been Jews, this 
is an indirect way of striking against them. 

Then, it may be said in a way that this represents a con- 
cession to a certain current of anti-Semitism that exists in 
all Eastern Europe and in Russia, as well. It is at this point, 
at this narrow one point, when we have a kinship with 
Nazism. We have the envy of the non-Jew for the intelligent, 
able, pliable Jew who has gone ahead rapidly in the state 
apparatus in Russia or elsewhere. 

And then there is another motive, of course. There is the 
great motive of wooing the Middle East. And there are 
besides the wooing of sentiment, of feeling, the exploitation 
of this great vacuum that the one-sided American policy 
has left there—specific targets. Eastern Europe and Russia 
have had great difficulty opening their trade contracts, their 
ordinary trade relationships with these countries in the Middle 
East. The Middle East countries damn the Western imperialists 
and insist on a neutralist and middle position, but nevertheless 
they are engaged in regular trading activities through the 
normal channels of private initiative. And their experience 
in dealing with Communist countries has been that, call 
it bad faith, or call it sheer bureaucracy, the deliveries don't 
come through. Things don’t get delivered on time. Things 
don't get paid for. Things get balled uP It takes an awful 
long time to get a very simple thing, and you can’t have that 
flow of ready ee that you want for a healthy and sane 
and continued trade relationship. 

Well, this shift toward an anti-Zionist policy gives another 
opportunity here to renew these efforts to replace the trade 
that Czechoslovakia enjoyed with Israel with a trade with 
Egypt, to have Hungary trade with Syria. And, as we know, 
trade knows no flag, trade goes where it can, and these 
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countries have a secondary chance to do this. Of course, 
this makes another opportunity for the Soviets. The Soviets 
have a very clever practice of paying above market prices 
in countries that they wish to subvert, and then making 
arrangements for the exporter in that country to turn over 
under the table part of the excessive profit he received to 
the local Communist Party or to Communist fronts; to Com- 
munist “peace partisans’, which are the characteristic front 
organization now in the Middle East. This is a regular 
Communist strategy, and the increase of business relationship 
makes it possible. So much for the general aims. 

Now, with our time rather rapidly running out, I want 
to come to some of the specific ones. Our natural tendency, 
far away as we are from these problems, is to try to seek 
general brackets under which to put all these things, and, 
as it were, forget about them; just as some people say, “We 
build monuments to the great of the past not to remember 
them, but in order to forget them; to get them off our minds, 
instead of having them in our hearts.’” We do the same sort 
of thing with the general brackets of what is going on in 
Europe. And I would have failed if I left with you nothing 
more than what you came in with; that is, the general classi- 
fications of anti-Semitism and anti-Zionism. No, I want to 
take you beyond that, into a little case history, country by 
country, because there it is that we shall find the real answer. 
Of course, the Soviets have no intention, nor have the other 
countries, of embarking on any large or general anti-Semitism. 
There will be no pogroms come out of this, and there will 
be no general massacres. There will be simply a slight re- 
pressive effect on Jews judged to be disloyal. But we will have, 
as we have had in the past, a few people selected as scapegoats. 
You see how different this is from the anti-Semitism of Ger- 
many, which was total. This is not total. This is marginal. 
And it has specific objectives in each country. 

Now, here they are, or some of them. Whenever you read 
about a trial of Jews, don’t leap to the conclusion that they 
are all being chased around in flats and thrown into concen- 
tration camps everywhere; that that lies behind it. No, look 
for the sub-theme in each one of these trials. And the sub- 
theme you will very often find in the non-Jews who are 
being tried at the same time as the Jews. For example, in 
the case of Czechoslovakia, as you remember, an eminent 
Foreign Minister—former Foreign Minister Vladimir Cle- 
mentis—-was tried at the same time with a group who were 
largely and principally Jewish. And so look for the Clement- 
ises; look for the prominent non-Jewish figures to find the 
reason for this omnium-gatherum, this general pick-up of all 
kinds of ofhcials. Study him and the people around him 
and then you will find the key to the local and specific reason 
in that particular country. 

Now, in Poland, so far, I am going to begin by dismissing 
the three or four countries where this wave has not yet reached 
its full, where it has just begun, and Poland is one of them 
in Poland there are a large number of Jews in the party 
apparatus. The man responsible for the economy of Poland, 
its Minister of Trade, Hilary Minc, an extremely talented 
young Jewish person, has been in no danger whatever. He 
has not been quite so prominent as he has earlier but he has 
not been in any trouble. This is because the great enemy in 
Poland of course is the Roman Catholic Church, from the 
Soviet point of view, and no way has yet been found to 
crack it. Indeed, the Roman Catholic churches are the refuge 
of all peoples—non-Catholics as well—because this is the one 
way in which one can declare one’s self against the regime 
without being in danger. 

And in Rumania, too, although we have the phenomenon 
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of Ana Pauker, who has been under house arrest, and now 
I understand is walking around on free foot again—an old 
friend of Stalin's—we do not have any large or profound 
cases of anti-Semitism. 

The places that are most interesting to study, I think, 
are Czechoslovakia and Hungary, and they are interesting for 
different reasons. Czechoslovakia is interesting because that 
is where this whole thing started, or rather broke the surface. 
And Hungary is interesting for an opposite reason. Hungary 
is interesting because if the Hitlerian thesis of Semitism being 
equal to Communism were ever acceptable anywhere it would 
be in Hungary. Hungary, where the Communist Party is really 
run by Jews from top to bottom. Where the whole police ap- 
paratus, as well as the dictator himself, Rakosi, are all Jewish. 
And yet we have so far only a limited and guarded form 
of purge in this country. 

So, you see the Soviets have their problems. They cannot 
race into any general anti-Semitism, or any general anti- 
Zionism because they have a country on their hands, very 
important to themselves, occupied in part at present by Russian 
communication troops, which is very important to them and 
is actually being run by Jews. Where the whole Communist 
apparatus depends on them. So here they are confronted with a 
contridiction. How will they handle that problem? 

Well, first of all we will look at Czechoslovakia, and 
try to look a little bit behind the scenes and find the reasons 
why Czechoslovakia was chosen for this thing to break the 
surface. Well, you know that Mr. Slansky, a Jew, a man 
prominent in the export of arms to Israel, and you know 
that Vladimir Clementis, not a Jew—a Slovak; an ardent 
Slovak Nationalist—went to the same gallows, and all of them 
treated as traitors. It is noticeable that in the trials against these 
so-called traitors, the Government—the Czech Communist 
Government—nowhere brought up the fact that it had actually 
exported arms to Israel and helped Israel. You might have 
thought they would accuse Slansky as a traitor. The door was 
wide open to say for example that, “arms that would have 
been essential for the defense of Czechoslovakia against the 
American imperialists were in fact shipped to Israel and 
the national defense was sabotaged.’’ Nothing of the kind was 
said. No mention was made of this in his trial. He was tried 
in general on terms of abstraction; of abstract plots, not made 
specific. And why? Why was this started at this particular 
time? Well, there is an explanation in the background which 
I proffer for your consideration. 

Just a month or two before the trial actually broke, Israel 
and Germany came to an agreement—an agreement for West 
Germany to pay to Israel in compensation for the atrocities 
done to the Jews the sum of $822 million. That is the general 
figure. Not every bit of that goes to Israel. About $700 
million of it actually goes to Israel. But the whole sum is 
$822 million. This is part of the general tactic that the 
Israelis have been forced to take, in the gradual drying up 
of private funds, of obtaining governmental funds. I gave you 
the very large amounts of American governmental funds they 
have been able to obtain. Now they are turning to liquidat- 
ing the moral debt owed by the German people to them. 

Well, the Israeli tactic was to ask not only Western 
Germany for this sum but also a very large sum—and quite 
properly, too—of Eastern Germany. So the Eastern Germans, 
whose economy is completely under the Russians, as you know, 
and completely subservient in every way, and in a very ailing 
state—agriculturally and industrially speaking—were con- 
fronted with a problem. By principle, all the Russians are anti- 
Nazi. By principle, the Russians must recognize that there is 
a great responsibility here. That something must be paid. Not 
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necessarily perhaps to Israel, because not all the Jewish ref- 
ugees went to Israel. They scattered all through the world. But 
something must be paid. You cannot lightly throw out the 
window this anti-Nazism plank that is in the Soviet policy. 

Well, how are you going to do both things? Here you have 
the position that Western Germany has already pledged— 
though it has not as yet passed the German Parliament fully 

$822 million. How is Eastern Germany, hard up, going to 
get out of paying the $500 million which Israel was asking 
from her? Well, you had to invent a gimmick of some kind. 
You had to prove: “yes, we are against Nazis; yes, we are 
against resurges; but it would be wrong to pay this money.” 
And so the theme came through in the Czechoslovak trials, 
and in this capture and arrest of some of the Eastern Germans, 
that they were Zionists. “Zionists are enemies of the Soviet 
Union; therefore, while we oppose Nazism, we would not 
think of paying this money to a state which is by our defini- 
tion anti-Russian.” In this way you get off the hook. You keep 
all the old anti-Nazi moral uprightness, but it doesn’t cost 
you $500 million. That was the advantage obtained there. 
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And a secondary advantage there was a large number of Ger- 
mans—63 percent by the latest Gallup Poll there—feel that 
they really have no responsibility for the outrages, the murders 
of all of those Jews. “Somebody else did that, not I. I am 
not responsible. I should not pay taxes.’ Sixty-three percent 
of the Germans feel this way. 

This means that the Russians were given a real lever here 
because if the Eastern Germans don’t pay and the Western 
Germans do, then the Russians are left with a hold on the 
Western Germans. 

I see that my time is very limited. I want only to indicate 
in the case of Hungary that we have a problem still unsolved 
of five principal Jews at the top of the regime under threat 
because they have been obliged to liquidate already part of the 
police apparatus underneath them. I want to give you words 
in the end to work by as a thumb rule. The thumb rule I 
would say is: in every case when you are studying these 
particular excesses, do not accept the general definition. Look 
for the minority. Look for the local explanation. Thank you 
very much. 


American Government and American 
Citizenship 


WHAT THEY MEAN TO YOU 


By FORD Q. ELVIDGE, Governor of Guam 
Delivered at Inauguration Ceremonies, Agana, Guam, April 23, 1953 


My Fellow Citizens, All: 
| AM very happy to be with you today, and Mrs. Elvidge 


participates with me in that happiness. We have fallen in 
love with the Island of Guam already. 

That was a beautiful sight that we witnessed yesterday. That 
little speck that suddenly appeared on the horizon steadily 
grew in size until it became a glistening pearl set in a back- 
ground of azure blue and ringed by a necklace of pearls. 
Lovely Guam, the Pearl of the Pacific. We count ourselves 
fortunate to have the privilege of a sojourn with you on this 
beautiful spot. 

I appreciate the courtesy which was tendered to us yesterday 
at the airport. It caused our hearts to swell with pride and 
to throb with enthusiasm. Pride in the Office and enthusiasm 
in the Service. And it was so nice to meet at once so many 
fine people. 

Again, these ceremonies this morning have been so dignified 
and so appropriate that we are very much impressed. 

We are going to enjoy our stay with you. 

I do not know whether you realize it or not, but to me there 
is represented here today on this little Island against a Guam- 
anian background the military, civil, and ecclesiastical might 
of the United States of America. To have a small part in this 
panoply makes us feel very humble. 

It is fitting and it is proper that I should address you 
formally on this occasion. You will be interested in what I 
shall have to say. You should have an early opportunity to 
“size up’ your new Governor. You have the right to know 
what his ideas are with respect to the governing of your Island. 

Let me be frank with you at the outset. I have never been 
on this Island before. Although I have previously been in the 
tropics, I have never been in the Western Pacific. My knowl- 
edge of your Island, your government, your lives and your 
traditions is limited to what I have read and heard. But let me 
assure you that I have spent much time in the study of these 


things during the past two months, so I do not consider my- 
self as an utter stranger or as being totally unfamiliar. 

Hence, it is necessary that I speak to you at this time in very 
general terms, leaving the occasions of the future to fill in the 
details. 

I come to you as a representative of the President of the 
United States. Dwight D. Eisenhower is a great Soldier, a 
great Statesman, a great Republican, a great American, and a 
great President. I am proud to be on his team. It is my 
purpose, as your Governor, to follow the pattern which he is 
setting as President of the United States. That pattern is one 
of sound, honest, conservative and efficient government. That 
I promise you. 

I want to congratulate you on having attained a high degree 
of self government and on being citizens of the United States. 
Your history of decency, loyalty and patriotic devotion de- 
serves that recognition. It is repayment of a part of the debt 
which Congress owes to you for your loyalty during occupation 
by an alien enemy. The degree of self government which you 
exercise is not yet full and complete. It would be a laudable 
ambition on your part to seek its full consummation. 

I do not know of any greater privilege that one can enjoy 
than that of being an American citizen. Look around this 
world, my friends, and tell me of any other country in which 
you would rather live than the United States of America or 
one of its Territories. There is no other. There is no other 
country in the world where men—and women—enjoy greater 
liberty and freedom than in ours. 

By the Organic Act of 1950 the privileges, liberties and 
freedoms of American citizens have been extended to you. 
What are some of these attributes of liberty that have been 
guaranteed to you by the Organic Act and to me by the Consti- 
tution and Bill of Rights of the United States. I am going to 
take a moment to discuss a few of them. 

First, Freedom of Spech. One of the great attributes of 
human liberty. The right to voice your opinions and your 
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ideas without fear of reprisal or punishment. The right to 
criticize. There can be no progress in the area of thought with- 
out the opportunity for full and unfettered debate. The totali- 
tarian nations do not understand this 

Second, Freedom of the Press. One of the great preservers 
of human liberty. it is the publicity of the press that throws 
light into dark corners. Evil doers scurry away and vanish 
before the shafts of pitiless publicity. You have on this Island 
several newspapers. That is a good thing. To the extent that 
they remain fair and independent your activities will be kept 
open and fresh 

Those freedoms, however, are not unlimited in their opera- 
tion. Their boundaries occur where falsity or obscenity begin. 
Freedom of speech does not extend to slander or libel. Cri- 
ticism by the press is limited to fair comment. The rights of 
each individual are limited by the correlative rights of all other 
citizens 

Another great freedom. Freedom of Worship. Since time 
immemorial man has wre ge a Supreme Being. That right 
to worship must be protected. The American people recognize 
that, for the American people are fundamentally a religious 
people. It is not a question of what one’s religion is. That is 
a personal matter between a man and his Maker. I am only 
_ concerned that you shall have the right to practice your own 

religion and that I shall have the same privilege. That is the 
American doctrine of freedom of worship. 

There are many other freedoms that you and I enjoy as 
American citizens. I shall not take the time to discuss them 
I mention one or two others, such as the writ of habeas corpus, 
the right of bail, the secret ballot, etc. 

I am here to help you preserve those freedoms for your 
selves. That is a part of my duty 

But, ladies and gentlemen, that is not the whole story. I 
have spoken to you of the privileges of citizenship. That is 
not all. Citizenship in America entails certain obligations. 
These freedoms that I have mentioned have not come easily. 
They have been the result of centuries of effort, of sacrifice, 
of the shedding of blood, and the surrender of lives. In order 
to preserve them we must recognize certain obligations. 

It is the duty of every citizen to be a good citizen. We can- 
not expect obedience in others to laws which we ourselves 
would flaunt or disobey 

Citizenship means that each one of us must know and under- 
stand how our government works. We must be willing to 
study and understand the principles upon which our govern- 
ment is founded. We must know and understand the issues 
of the day, both local and national. To the extent possible, 
we must participate in the selection of the officials who govern 
us and must be willing to serve our government. Our govern- 
ment, your government, will only be so good as those who 
administer it. We must vote at every election. 

In other words, we must think, read, talk and work. Work 
is not the least of these efforts. There is no place for idleness 
in the American system of economy. In 175 years the United 
States of America has become the greatest nation in the World. 
It has become the greatest nation that the world has ever 
known. It has attained that position because the American 
citizen has always been willing to work and to work hard. 
That is just as true in Guam as it is in any other part of the 
United States 

Ycu have resources on this island. I hope that each and all 
of you are using every endeavor to develop them. You may 
not have the soil to grow the corn of Kansas, the wheat of the 
Dakotas, or the grapes of California, You may not have the 
water power of my state, Washington, but you do have some 
capacity for production and certainly the fishing grounds are 
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not far away. I want to help you develop your available re- 
sources, whatever they are. I would rather eat tomatoes, 
lettuce, chicken, eggs, and beef produced in Guam than im- 
ported from California. The development of processing plants 
in Guam may be a possibility, if tariff regulations do not fore- 
close a stateside market. 

In short, my friends, Guam is a part of the United States 
and the residents of Guam are American citizens. The funda- 
mental principles of government and of living apply in Guam 
as elsewhere. 

While we are thinking in terms of liberty I think I should 
add another thought: Our nation is at war. We have a 
common enemy. The Island of Guam plays an important role 
in the international strategy of the United States. Guam is the 
jumping-off place to Asia. It is the Bastion of the Pacific. 
That is not by your design, nor is it by mine. It is a geogra- 
phical accident. It is because of Guam’s location in the 
Western Pacific. Because of that, the security of the Island is 
a very important consideration. Upon the security of this Island 
may depend the security of the United States. The man who 
resides in Seattle, even in New York, is concerned with your 
security. The United States Navy is charged with responsibility 
for the security of the Pacific Ocean and the western flank of 
the United States. No fighting force in the world history of 
warfare has the record of the United States Navy for success 
and glory. The Navy is going to maintain that tradition in 
doing its duty in the Western Pacific, and we must cooperate. 
That cooperation may entail somewhat of a burden and some- 
thing of a sacrifice. It is a necessary part of citizenship on 
Guam. The Guamanian people know the value of security 
and the hardship and the terror of its absence. You suffered 
under the heel of a ruthless invader. That must not happen 
again, anywhere on United States territory. 

I am here as your Governor, under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Honorable Douglas McKay, an- 
other great American. But, in acting as your Governor, I want 
you to know that I regard myself as much your chief servant 
as your chief executive officer. I want, as soon as I can, to 
learn all I can about your Island, its government, your lives 
and your traditions. Only by so doing can I adequately serve 
you. I want to meet and get acquainted as soon as possible 
with your department heads, your government officials, the 
members of your legislature and your leading citizens. I pre- 
sume we will have problems. I never knew a place or a time 
that did not have its problems. { want to find out as quickly 
as I can what they are and I want to help you solve them. 

I understand that political lines in Guam are not divided 
along the orthodox pattern of the two major political parties 
Stateside. I have no criticism of that. I will learn of your 
political differences, if any, as time goes on. But I should 
like to say to you that I stand four square on the principles 
of the Republican Party. It is the Republican Party that has 
made the United States great. The Republican Party stands for 
sound economy and for free enterprise. I stand for sound 
economy and for free enterprise. That goes for Guam too. 
Let there be no able bodied rocking chair citizens in Guam. 
Your government and your prosperity cannot continue unless 
they are based on sound economy. False or synthetic economy 
cannot long survive. We must do those things which will pro- 
vide a continued economy in Guam when the lush times of 
construction work fade away. That is what the Republican 
Party stands for. That is what the President of the United 
States stands for. That is what his whole team stands for. 

The democratic party, after twenty years, proved to be in- 
adequate. The people of the United States finally came to this 
conclusion and dislodged them from office. I will try to bring 
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to bear in Guam all the influence I can to see that the waste, 
the corruption and the un-American activities of that regime 
do not infiltrate into your government. The exponents of the 
republican party do not believe that there can be freedom from 
“want” or “fear. Men will always want—want is an attribute 
of ambition. The desire for gain and success. When men cease 
to fear they cease to progress. Fear is also a driving force. The 
republican party is a dynamic force. It does not believe that 
the government is what makes a citizen. It believes that the 
citizen makes the government. What kind of government we 
have depends upon the kind of citizens we have. You Guam- 
anians have a history of education, soundness, solidarity and 
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sobriety. You will know what I am talking about. 

Thus I have tried to give you a brief and thumbnail sketch 
of my ideas of American Government and American citizen- 
ship and how they apply to Guam. I have tried to give you 
some idea of my purposes. I hope that when my tour of duty 
ends, whenever that may be, that I shall have made some 
contribution to your welfare and to your betterment. 

On that level we shall go forward, you and I, shoulder to 
shoulder, under the leadership of President Eisenhower, Secre- 
tary McKay and the Aegis of the Star Spangled Banner, with 
a prayer for the blessing of the Almighty. 

Thank you. 


Pass the Word Along 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 
By PAUL R. BEALL, Ph.D., management consultant, 1s on leave from the faculty of The Pennsylvania State College. 
For two years he was Director of the Information Division of the Research and Development Board in the De part- 
ment of Defense and at present is with the United States Air Force serving as Scientific Advisor to the Command- 
ing General of the Air Research and Development Command. At Penn State Professor Beall teaches in the Industrial 
Engineering Department of the Engineering School and in the Speech Department of the Liberal Arts School. 


Delivered at the Sixth Annual Conference on the Administration of Research held at Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta, Georgia, September 8, 1952. 


victory was Captain John Paul Jones. During the night 

of September 23 in 1779, his pathetic little vessel, the 
Bonhomme Richard, engaged Britain's great ship of war, the 
50-gun Serapis in a grim moonlight fight off Flamborough 
Head. Through much of the battle, things went badly for the 
Bonhomme Richard. Most of her guns were broken and 
silenced, her dry old timbers were afire, water was rising in 
her hold, and her decks were aswarm with several hundred 
British prisoners, escaped through a blasted hatchway. At this 
point, Captain Pearson of the Serapis, a gentleman, called out, 
“Do you ask for quarter?’’, and Jones, pulling himself up to 
his fall five feet six inches, replied, ‘Sir, I have not yet begun 
to fight!’ Whereupon a desperately wounded Marine raised 
his head from the bloody deck and sadly murmured, “ Always 
somebody don't get the word!” 

For as long as men have possessed language, they have 
appreciated the importance of being able to pass the word 
along. One of the earliest stories recounts the activities of a 
combine of men engaged in the building of a high tower. 
But the Lord decided that these men had an evil purpose, 
so He “Smote them with a confusion of tongues,” and project 
Tower of Babel went out of business. Today all business 
would fail as quickly, no flight schedules would be met, no 
milk delivered, no houses built, were we suddenly smote with 
even a little more confusion of tongues than we already have. 

It was recently my interesting duty to sail as an observer 
on one of our Navy's great super aircraft carriers. In addition 
to witnessing military exercises and maneuvers, I had an 
opportunity to inspect this mighty fighting ship from the 
bakery to the brig. On a stormy morning | attended the 
Executive Officer's Preliminary Hearings of cases up for dis- 
ciplinary action. One young sailor with a previously unblem- 
ished record was in trouble for having missed a muster. ‘To 
miss a muster is a serious offense,” said the Exec, “I think that 
I shall have to refer your case to the Captain's Mast for 
disposition.” “However, he continued, “have you anything 
to say?’” “Sir,” replied the sailor, “I didn’t get the word.” 

With this the Executive Officer's whole demeanor changed. 


T « first American Naval officer to set a tradition of 


He said that that was another matter and he would hold his 
action pending further investigation. “If a responsible person 
failed to get the word to you, he is in trouble,” said the 
Exec. “But,’’ he added, “if I find that you did get the word 
and still missed muster, you are in worse trouble.” 

As an uninitiated landlubber, I was interested to discover 
that “pass the word” has long been used as a formal order 
aboard ship. And I was interested too, that the burden of 
responsibility rested with the passer. This is reasonable because 
when hearers or readers do not understand, it is not that they 
are stupid, it is rather that the speaker or writer is inade- 
quately clear. 

Nor does all ‘confusion of tongues’ relate to the problem 
of passing. The word itself can give trouble. In another 
familiar Biblical reference St. John begins, “In the begin- 
ning was the word and the word was God...” Theologians 
have a satisfactory explanation for this statement—they say 
that “Word” here is a synonym for God, but note also that 
the Greek word for “word” in this cuotation is ‘logos’ mean- 
ing intellectual reasoning. It has occurred to me that the 
quotation dramatically illustrates how the very existence of 
a theological concept, or any abstract idea, (as well as its verbal 
expression) may depend upon labels called words 

A confusion here, of course, (as learned philosophers have 
already noted) is that the mere word may be mistaken for 
the thing labeled. For example, I have chalked the word 
GOD on the floor in the doorway of a classroom. Most stu- 
dents who chance to see the word as they enter will con- 
scientiously avoid stepping on the chalk marks. In the stu- 
dents’ perceptive comprehension, how much are god the label 
and God the idea (or meaning) one and the same thing? 

The crux of the matter, at least as far as the problem of 
communicating is concerned, is that the meaning of a word 
resides in two places; in the mind of the speaker or writer 
and again in the mind of the hearer or reader. When the 
word is assigned the same meaning in both places, the speaker 
and hearer or writer and reader successfully communicate with 
each other. 
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COMMUICATION DEFINED 


Communication, as we will define that term for this dis- 
cussion, refers to communication that is effective because it 
influences people: it influences their attitudes, understand- 
ing, or conduct. The communication (speech or writing) that 
we are talking about has a purpose to be distinguished from 
the purpose in literary expressions where a poct, let us say, 
might be primarily concerned with satisfying himself. True, 
we may look over the poet's shoulder and share and enjoy 
his art and ideas with him. He may even hope that we will 
buy his book. None-the-less, the poet's goal and problem is 
to express himself; to say exactly what he means precisely 
as he wishes to say it; to satisfy himself. 

Self-expression is rarely the primary purpose of an execu- 
tive’s speech or writing. Results, or lack of results, may make 
him feel as if he has been talking to himself, but his com- 
municative purpose is usually to get others to act; to believe, 
to understand, to do 

I think that this activating variety of effective communica- 
tion depends upon a fourfold interdependency: 

First, effective communication must relate to the satisfac- 
tion of needs. What is the relevant brass-tack information 
that the individuals addressed need to know? Who needs to 
be informed ? 

Suppose, for example, that the who being addressed were 
factory workers; typical answers that workers might need to 
have from management are: 


How am I doing? 

How is the company doing? 

Meaning of the Union contract? 

Where can I borrow ten dollars? 

What good are industrial engineers ? 

Will I soon go on incentive rate? 

Why can't we have new equipment here? 
Why isn't my machine fixed? 

Why wash't my suggestion accepted ? 
Why was my suggestion accepted and not put into effect? 
When do I get a vacation? 

What authority do I have? 

What are my responsibilities ? 


Second, effective communication must be sincere and open. 
Taboo topics must be recognized and put out on the table 
and labeied, ‘These are taboo topics. Yes, your question is 
a good one and there is an answer, but at this time, it can- 
not be published. Please trust us.'’ Any attempt to soft soap 
a taboo topic is always a failure. Soft soap is mostly lye. 

Thirdly, effective communication must be an active (not 
a passive) process. The channels of communication must be 
designed (and used) to accommodate the flow of informa- 
tion in both directions. These relationships may be along the 
line, between staffs, between the line and staff, up, down, 
across and angling. 

I am much interested in this two-way-flow requirement 
because it entails the listener's, or the reader's, opportunity to 
sass back and an opportunity to sass back is more than a 
right. It is an imperative necessity of effective communication. 

Communication is not a stream, it is more like a ping-pong 
game. No group of people have ever been more interested 
in language than the classicists, particularly the Romans. One 
of their most successful teachers of rhetoric and speech (prob- 
ably the greatest speech teacher of all time, and the first to 
define the purpose of speech as, “to communicate’) was a 
Latin by the name of Quintilian who lived about a hundred 
A.D. He was a lawyer and he conducted a law school. Most 
of his curriculum had to do with the problem of writing and 
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arguing the law case. Quintilian took children when they 
were very young. In his curriculum there were many electives, 
but for the little children, there were two interesting require- 
ments. No one skipped these two courses. As a fundamental 
part of their training for public speaking, all of Quintilian’s 
young lawyers took boxing and fencing. The exchange of 
blows in boxing may be compared to the active give-and-take 
pattern in effective spoken communications. A boxer under- 
stands this ping-pong pattern. A woodcarver or a peach 
packer might be puzzled by it. 

The performance of many speakers whom we hear now- 
days suggests that they have great potential as peach packers. 
But an audience is not like a pile of peaches. The peaches 
won't move. An audience is always doing something. It may 
listen or fall asleep or go home, but it always does something. 
Speakers who understand the requirement that effective com- 
munication must travel on a two-way channel are constantly 
aware of what their audience is doing and they adjust and 
adapt their discourse accordingly. 

For example, a speaker might say, “We have seen the last 
of the battleship.” And some in his audience will agree, and 
others will marvel at how wrong a man can be, and still 
others will be curious and wish to hear more. The speaker who 
senses these silent reactions and responds to them is com- 
municating on an active, open, effective, two-way channel. 

The final problem in my fourfold interdependency upon 
which effective communication is built has to do with the 
selection and use of appropriate channels. There are many 
communication channels. My illustrations thus far have related 
to public speaking. There are other speech channels; the 
conference, panels, symposia, and briefings, to mention several. 
Written communications may take the form of a letter, reports, 
bulletins, plant papers, even monographs. Communication 
may flow in a technique like the psycho-drama. The sqawk- 
box, telephone, television, and public address systems are 
mechanical channels. Suggestion boxes or the grapevine may 
be used to get the word around. Information is communi- 
cated by plant appearance, uniforms, and insignia. There are 
countless communicative channels and the measure of merit 
for any channel is appropriateness. 


PuRPOSE OF THIS PAPER 


In this paper I will discuss one communication channel 
and its specific use by a particular group of persons; a group, 
for example, such as you who. comprise my audience this 
morning. I will talk about the preparation and the presenta- 
tion of a talk that a key executive might be called upon to 
give; usually it would be an informative talk. The speaker 
that I have in mind is a high level person in the hierarchy 
of his company or organization. He is a successful man. 
None of his speech-making needs have to do with acquiring 
confidence or developing poise or preparing for leadership. 
He has all of these things. And I might add that I am 
NEVER concerned with any speaker's need to feel comfort- 
able on his feet. If there is one thing this sad old world 
suffers a plethora of, it is articulate morons who are com- 
fortable on their feet. A speaker usually talks to his peers. 
It is a rare speaker who is smarter than the individuals who 
call upon him for an address, and I suspect that a speaker 
is never smarter than his aggragate audience. Before an audi- 
ence any man is in a nice spot to make a fool of himself. 
If he feels comfortable in such a situation, his good judg- 
ment is suspect. Deliver us from comfortable speakers! 

The executive whose speech needs I am discussing, holds 
his present position partially because he already has a com- 
petency in public address. Expressing his public speaking 
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ability in golf language, he is already a par shooter. But, while 
par is very good golf, it is not tournament class. 

I am discussing the speech needs of executives who must 
sell policy or explain process to Congressional Committees and 
Boards of Directors and City Councils. I am thinking of men 
who must explain a union contract in language that is clear, 
accurate, and terse. I am talking about men who must be 


“tournament class” in order to meet their public speaking 
responsibilities. 


THE MENU MUDDLE 


Beginning with the problem of speech preparation, I wish 
first to discuss the matter of menu muddling. Please recall 
to your memory the bill-of-fare from some world famous 
restaurant. It could be Miller Brothers’ in Baltimore. The 
menu at Miller's is as extraordinary as the food there is 
delicious. There may be eighteen meat entrees and as many 
as eleven different crab dishes offered on the same day. There 
is pompano from Florida and salmon from Alaska and turtle 
from the South Seas. An incredible menu! 

Now please consider with me an analogy: Dr. Wise does 
not own a restaurant. He is a vice-president in his company 
and director of their famous physics research laboratory. The 
whole program of work under way in his laboratories adds 
up to a menu as impressive comparatively as the bill-of-fare at 
Miller's. Dr. Wise’s annual operating budget is more than a 
million dollars. Over a hundred scientists work for him. His 
projects and contracts representing work-in-progress are num- 
bered by the score. And his work with the Government is of 
vital importance to both the immediate and future welfare 
of our country. 

Suppose then two cases: A guest calls at Miller's and says, 
“I can only spend an hour with you but in that time I would 
like to learn about the food at your restaurant.” The other 
case, a Finance Review Committee of the United States Senate 
calls on Dr. Wise. They say, “We wish to listen to you for 
an hour. Please tell us about the work in your laboratories.” 

The manager at Miller's might cook up 86 dishes and mix 
14 drinks and say, Hurry! Hurry! One hour is time enough, 
if you hurry, to savor one bite of each of these dishes and 
take one sip from each of these drinks, then you will know 
about Miller's; but you must hurry. 

Or he might exclaim, “Only one hour! That is hopeless. 
No time to eat anything! Here, for one hour just read the 
menu. 

I chanced to be at the zoo one day when they were giving 
the 18 foot Boa Constrictor his semi-annual feeding. Seven 
men held him out straight while two others stuffed rabbit 
carcasses down his gullet with a long pole. In desperation 
Miller's might try something like that. 

But there is a limit to how silly one ought to be. It is 
obvious, of course, that Miller's management would offer their 
menu, prepare their guest's selections, and gamble their insti- 
tution’s reputation (and risk judgment on their entire menu) 
on just one digestible-sized meal; skillfully prepared and ex- 
quisitely served. 

Turn now to Dr. Wise. All of my years of experience as 
a management consultant support my conviction that Dr. 
Wise will have neither the nerve nor the good judgment to 
risk his all on a presentation of digestsble proportions. He 
will talk rapidly and he will stuff with a long pole, and he 
will plaster the room with charts, and he will show a movie 
and have magic lantern slides, and before the hour is over 
he will sweat and he may swoon. And the Finance Com- 
mittee will say, ““Wheeooee! I wonder what is going on up 
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in Dr. Wise’s physics laboratories? Perhaps we had better 
re-examine his budget grant proposals for '54!" 

There is NEVER time enough to serve the entire menu. 
There is NEVER time enough to tell the whole story. And 
this is fortunate because listening appetites have limits the 
same as hunger appetites. Accept it as axiomatic that one 
need not eat a whole cow in order to know the taste of beef. 
Step one for Dr. Wise, in preparing his ultra-par quality 
presentation, is to make a decision. He must examine the 
menu (his program) and then with boldness and firmness 
select a meal. He must decide to serve a meal rather than 
the menu. 

Facts BEFORE CONCLUSIONS 

The dishes for his meal selected, Dr. Wise must decide 
what to serve first. It is remarkable how natural it is for us 
to naturally do things in an inartistic and ineffectual manner. 
The natural approach suggests a one year old's first attempt 
to feed himself a bowl of mush or a gorilla trying to play 
the violin. Two hundred years ago, before the word’s mean- 
ing had evolved to its present use, critics looked at a beautiful 
picture and commended, “Excellent—very artificial !"’ 

It would be natural for Dr. Wise to begin, ‘Gentlemen 
of the Committee: We have had a successful year; we have 
spent your money wisely and we have accomplished good 
works.’ This statement is a conclusion and a conclusion is 
a challenge to a fight or at best the beginning of an argument. 

Suppose, for example, husband comes down to breakfast 
and wife tees off with, “John, you have been drinking too 
much.”” (True, too.) Husband may do a number of things. 
He may hit wife or he may leave the room. Being hungry 
(and thirsty) he more likely will drop an iron curtain in his 
mind that shuts out background noise and remain to eat in 
glum silence. 

Another wife with more feeling for the artistic way of doing 
things would begin with facts. ‘John, last night at the Boss’ 
party you spilled your coffee on Mrs. Boss. Just wondered 
if you remembered. And John, the garage. You'll be a little 
surprised when you see it You didn't stop quite soon enough 
last night. It’s possible now to drive into it from either 
direction. And John,....” 

But that is enough. My point is that conclusions will state 
themselves if the facts are clear enough. Hear another case: 
Dr. Don Flickinger, distinguished physiologist recently of the 
Harvard Medical School faculty and now serving as Colonel 
in charge of the Air Force's research work in Human Factors, 
was called by an Advisory Review Board to present a fifteen 
minute briefing on the year's work in his command. 

Colonel Flickinger did not begin his briefing with a con- 
clusive statement. He did not begin with a statement designed 
to challenge contradiction, which is the natural response to 
conclusions, since conclusions are usually open to question. 
He began, (using exact data of course), ““Members of the 
Board, on last ‘“X’’ date, out at White Sands Proving Ground, 
we shot a “Y”’ type missile ‘“Z”’ miles into the air. This missile 
attained a speed of “L” times the speed of sound and 
developed a skin temperature of ‘‘M” degrees. During this 
flight, Molly, our monkey, was on board. We recovered the 
missile, and Molly, somewhat shaken, was found to be still 
percolating normally.” 

“This experiment was important to us in Human Factors 
research, continued Colonel Flickinger, “because it demon- 
strated that an animal can survive these experiences, and it 
allows us to prognosticate that a man could do the same.” 

“This experiment,” said the Colonel, “is a typical example 
of our work in Human Factors during the past year, and I 
will now brief you on a number of our other projects.” 
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Beginning as he did, with facts, Colonel Flickinger, accom- 
plished a number of things in his first thirty seconds of speak- 
ing. He secured the unprejudiced attention and interest of 
his audience; he identified the subject of his talk; he showed 
that interesting and profitable research work was under way in 
his field; and he established himself as a first rate speaker 
Gentlemen, that is better than par for the first 30 seconds. 
Fifteen minutes was adequate time. The Colonel's talk was 
a success. 

Don't be natural gentlemen, do it the artistic way, begin 
with facts, kick-off with facts. Facts are interesting. Facts 
are like a story. Everyone will listen to facts. Weave in the 
conclusions later, or better still, let the conclusions speak for 
themselves. But begin with the facts. 


INFORMAL But Not ForRMLESS 


We have had Dr. Wise select the dishes for a meal from 
his menu and have urged him to serve facts for his first 
course. How many courses ought there to be? How many 
parts has an effective speech? Remember the number fowr. 
A time-proven and effective speech plan, or design, or form 
is the four-part structure. There is an analogy in aviator's 
flight talk. As a flight has a take-off and a landing, so a 
speech must begin and conclude. The flight itse'f compares 
to the body of the talk. Since the aviator has a destination, 
there is a fourth part, the flight plan (sometimes called, 
“target definition’) ; and since our speaker too has a purpose 
(is not talking merely to exercise his jaw) the fourth part 
in his speech structure is a “statement of purpose.” 

Informality suggests humor and a friendly manner; but 
formlessness is chaos. A formless speech is as impossible 
as a car without a chasis. Build the speech on four pillars; 
introduction, purpose statement, body, conclusion—or, take 
off, target deiinition, flight, landing 


Speakers fail because they neglect a firm decision on target 


definition. I think speakers should tell their audience what 
they plan to do, where they intend to go; but certainly they 
should have a clear and definite agreement with themselves 
Speakers ought not to stand up and talk until their time runs 
out in the hope that they will hear their mouths articulate 


what they ought to say. Plan, plan, plan; remember, fowr 


purposive parts 
Spirtr OF HEALTH OR GOBLIN DAMN'’D;” 


In discussing the problem of preparing for the talk. I have 
urged that the speaker take a bold stand and determine to 
serve a meal rather than a menu, that, in formal presentations, 
he lead with the facts, and that his speech, like a house, have 
a functional structural design. 

At approximately this point it will occur to Dr. Wise that, 
in agreeing to brief the Senate Committee, he has under- 
taken a difficult task. Then, like a cool and saving breeze 
wafted down from the pure snow-capped mountains, it will 
occur to him that he is an important executive and a very busy 
man, and that the thing to do is to delegate, to hire John 
Alden, to call in a logographer—that’s Greek for spook. 

There are‘ several public responses to ghosted speeches 
Some feel that a man who uses a ghost is a cheater. This 
old-fashioned notion is probably grounded in school-day 
memories. A friend told me recently of an experience he had 
while a student at Virginia Military Institute. During an 
eerie midnight muster, while a muffled drum rolled as if for 
a funeral, orders were read expelling a student. The orders 
stipulated that he was never again to set foot on the campus, 
and all he had done was present a ghosted paper as his own. 

Then there are some with an ironical turn of mind who 
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find the ghosted speech amusing. When American University 
recently added a course in ghost writing to its curriculum, 
Hugh Troy, characterized by E. B. White as, ‘veteran of many 
a satirical mission,” advertised in the Washington Post: “Too 
Busy To Paint? Call On Ghost Artists. We Paint It—You 
Sign It. Why Not Give An Exhibition?” 

A third consideration on the use of ghosts is that, as surely 
as time wounds all heels, time will find the forgery out. In 
fact the audience usually knows the truth about a ghosted 
speech at the time of its presentation. It would seem that 
the illegitimate parentage of speeches, like another kind of 
illegitimacy, is a secret kept with difficulty. 

If the ghosted talk is a poor one, the audience will say, 
“What kind of judgment does old Doc Wise have !—hiring 
such a stupid ghost?’ And if the talk is first rate, the audience 
will comment, “Old Gordon the Ghost has never been better !”’ 

But the most critical objection to ghosts is that Dr. Wise is 
better able to speak his own piece than anyone else can 
possibly speak it for him. He holds his present position because 
he is a wise and competent individual—the best man for the 
job. If this is not true, he should find a ghost—and trade 
jobs with him. 

I think that a line in Kipling’s poem, Tomlinson, rather 
well sums up my restrained enthusiasm for ghosts. Tomlinson 
had died and he stood at Heaven's Gate seeking admission, 
but Saint Peter held him back, enquiring of the good that 
he had done for the sake of men. It seems however that 
Tomlinson’s life had been rather neutral, and he recalled his 
good deeds with difficulty, so he volunteered to call a friend 
who would answer well for him. Then said Peter: 

“Though we called your friend from his bed this night, 
he could not speak for you, 
“For the race is run by one by one and never two by two.” 
* * * 
“O none may reach by hired speech of neighbor, priest 
and kin 
“Through borrowed deed to God's good need that lies 


so fair within ;”’ 


Critic-TEACHER-COACH 


For all of the hard words that I seem to have for ghosts, 
I do not mean to imply that Dr. Wise may not need some 
help. Most everyone in this world needs some help. Golfers 
who shoot par, but wish to move on to tournament class, 
call on the Pro for helo. As there are golf Pros who specialize 
in helping par shooters, Dr. Wise can find a critic-teacher- 
coach who is competent to understand his problem, evaluate 
his material and criticize his language and delivery. And I 
must add that the teacher's roll is as noble as the ghost's is 
shady. 

The whole mission of a teacher is to help; to encourage and 
inspire, to bring out the best. A ghost in the background 
beclouds the performance but a teacher shares in his pupil’s 
success without borrowing from it. 

For example, Maureen Connolly, mighty “little Mo”, won 
her first U. S. Amateur Tennis championship on September 
5, 1951, two weeks before her 17th birthday, and after the 
game the fans cheered and said, “She's great!’ And a 
smaller and more knowing group of fans also said, ‘She's 
great!’ But they were talking about Eleanor ‘Teach’ Ten- 
nant, who had coached Maureen since she was twelve. Other 
champions coached by Eleanor Tennant include Wills, Marble, 
Riggs and Betz. It is reported that after the game ‘“‘little 
Mo” didn’t speak until she was able to push her way over 
to her coach and ask, “Now, Teach, may I start to learn the 
offensive game?” 
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Ghosts and theic front men contribute only their second 
best to each other, but teacher and pupil create a synergism. 
Their total effect is greater than the sum of their two effects 
taken independently. Dr. Wise may be wise to ask for help. 
Wives, colleagues, professional teachers, editors, even com- 
petitors can, and usually will, give helpful criticism. 


WRITING PRACTICE 


Now I have talked about menus, and facts, and form. and 
ghosts, and teachers, and for a final word on Dr. Wise’s 
preparation to brief the Senate Committee, I would like to 
comment on the discipline of writing. As a boxer trains for 
his bout by sparring, a speaker prepares to face his audience 
by writing. Neither boxer nor speaker prepares a set routine. 
A boxing match is not a formalized set-piece like a ballet 
(though modern wrestling would seem otherwise) and the 
speech cannot be frozen like the lines of a play. Boxing and 
speaking, as we have already noted, are dynamic activities 
that function in a two-day, give-and-take pattern. But boxer 
and speaker must train. 

By writing, one trains to think clearly and to express 
thought in language. And up to the very hour and moment 
that I make this contention, the only known way to acquire 
the disciplined use of language (and incidentally ability for 
the clearest thinking) is by the practice of writing. But there 
are some wonderful rationalizations. 

Student advisees with the language level of gibbons have 
come to me and pleaded that English Composition 201 (other 
wise known as sophomoronic comp. ) ought not to be required 
of them because they won't need it; they are going to be 
scientists or engineers! Some of these geniuses have gradu- 
ated. Their present employers will understand what I am 
talking about. 

As a matter of fact, great scientists (indeed, most great 
men) commonly write with a lucidity and language accuracy 
that is equaled only by famous pocts. I have heard a col- 
league say that he wished he had the competency in nuclear 
physics that Bob Oppenheimer has in writing. 

Let me quote a sample paragraph of competent scientific 
writing. Sir Charles Sherrington, the great English physiolo- 
gist, who died last year at the age of 94, is describing the 
development of the eye in embryo. He says: 

“The eyeball is a little camera. Its smallness is part of its 
perfection. A spheroid camera. There are not many 
anatomical organs where exact shape counts for so much 
as with the eye. Light which will enter the eye will traverse 
a lens placed in the right position there. Wd// traverse; 
all this making of the eye which wi// see in the light is 
carried out in the dark. It is a preparing in darkness for 
use in light. The lens required is biconvex, and (is) to be 
shaped truly enough to focus its pencil of light at the 
particular distance of the sheet of photo-sensitive cells at 
the back, the retina. The biconvex lens is made of cells, 
like those of the skin but modified to be glass-clear. It is 
delicately slung with accurate centering across the path of 
the light which wil] in due time some months later enter 
the eye. In front of it a circular screen controls, like the 
itis-stop of a camera or microscope the width of the beam 
and is adjustable, so that in a poor light more is taken 
for the image. In microscope, or photographic camera, this 
adjustment is made by the observer working the instrument. 
In the eye this adjustment is automatic, worked by the 
image itself!” 
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Professor Sherrington’s writing is not a “gift.” It is a 
practice; it was a study. Sir Charles studied writing as seri- 
ously as he studied the anatomy of the human body and by 
the time he was 90 he could express himself accurately and 
with beauty. You men in front of me are a distinguished 
audience. A small bomb in this auditorium would raise hell 
with the management of most of our Nation's current 
$2,900,000,000 program in scientific research and develop- 
ment. There is almost certainly an idea in this room worthy 
of preservation. Isn't it an interesting speculation to wonder 
if an individual present plans to learn to write well enough 
that a hundred years or two hundred years from now men 
will still be reading him? 


“Nor Do Not Saw THE AiR Too MucH... .’ 


Be that as it may, I am sure that to speak effectively one 
must practice writing. This is true even though competent 
writers are not necessarily successful speakers. And so we 
come to the second portion of this discussion; the problem of 
presenting the talk. 

To present his case, Dr. Wise may feel that some visual 
aids would help. And I think so too. The important thing 
to remember about visual aids is the word “aid.” “Aid” 
means to assist, but an aid is not a substitute. An aid cannot 
take over like “George,” the automatic pilot on an aircraft, 
and run the show. Aids cannot reduce the talk’s presentation 
to a series of involuntary reflex actions, like a sequence of 
knee-jerks. Even with aids, Dr. Wise continues to be the 
chief attraction; Dr. Wise, not the aids, will present the 
briefing. In fact, visual aids liave some analogy to golf sticks. 
You might say that golf sticks are an aid to golf. 


We witnessed a dramatic illustration of how golf clubs aid 
in golf. A famous trick-shot artist held a golf clinic at our 
little country club. He said, "Now you must understand each 
club’s purpose and use the proper club for a given shot.” 
Demonstrating each shot exactly as he described it, he then 
used a number nine for a high drop with backspin; a number 
six to show both a controlled cut and a controlled slice; and 
a number four to demonstrate an into-the-wind shot—low 


and straight. 


After the applause died down, Mr. Pro seemed to go on 
to another subject. He drew an ancient antique club from 
his bag; a relic he had picked up in Scotland. The club head 
had some of the appearance of a wedge but the face was 
almost as flat as a three. Joe the Pro then placed four balls 
carefully on the turf. Using this freak club for every shot, 
he sent the first ball high and short with backspin, the second 
ball was a controlled cut, the third a controlled slice, and 
number four went low and straight for the wind. ‘Note,’ 
said the Professor, “how much the person holding the club 
influences the shot.” 


This is an important point; an aid can help a speech but 
the person hanging onto the lectern must do the speaking. 
Specifically I would urge Dr. Wise to adopt a visual aid 
policy, at least as far as charts or slides are concerned, of using 
such aids only to explain matters that cannot be easily ex- 
plained by words. 


Suppose, for example, that Dr. Wise wishes to recommend 
that a lay-out of new buildings follow ground plat “A” 
rather than ground plat ‘'B.” To be clear, he will need charts 
showing the two plats. However, when he comes to sum- 
marize (that plat “A” is the better lay-out because it would 
save time, cost less, and be more efficient), he ought NOT 
to flash a card listing these points: 





1. Save time 
2. Cost less. 
4. More efficient 


These three contentions are Dr. Wise’s conclusions—he can 
express them heffer than a chart. Furthermore, it insults the 
Senators intelligence to have three words listed for them 
on a chart. When words will do, a chart is not needed. 


Let AupiIENCE Work, Not Warr 


I have the feeling also that speakers tend to show a lack 
of appreciation for their audiences’ intelligence by speaking 
too slowly. Overly deliberate speakers may imagine their 
listeners waiting tense and strained, in eager anticipation for 
the next pearly word. But audiences would rather work than 
wait. As a matter of fact, they will mot wait. They may remain 
in the auditorium but they are not waiting. They have 
picked up their little minds and gone elsewhere. Therefore, 
make an easy point easily and a light point lightly. Set a 
brisk pace. Don't let the Senators wait, Dr. Wise, make 
them work a little. 


Saw Ir WitH My Own Eyes! 


A famous test pilot came to talk to us. He explained some 
structural problems in building aircraft strong enough to fly 
through the sonic barrier. It was not until the discussion 
period that we learned that our test pilot speaker was one 
of the first men ever to fly through the barrier! 

The man of authority who is addressing a group frequently 
misses a great opportunity to use his authority. He confuses 
authority with braggadocio. This confusion should not be 
made. If one happens to be the individual who first flew a 
plane through the sonic screen into supersonic flight and is 
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telling an audience something about the problem of air frame 
design for that accomplishment, it is not remiss to bring in 
the “I and say, “I will never forget the first time I flew a 
plane through etc.” This is got boasting. This kind of 
authority an audience likes. They are particularly pleased and 
flattered to hear an expert. In fact, in a world full of articulate 
people who haven't a great deal to say, an audience reaches 
out to an expression of authority which is well founded. “I 
saw it with my own eyes” demands and wins attention as 
surely as, “Once upon a time.” 


SAFE LANDING—WISE CONCLUSION 


Dr. Wise, our research director, might conclude his talk 
on a high moral plane and say, “Let us all back this great 
research program and make the world a happier place,” and 
so on and so on. I think that is not one of the most effec- 
tive conclusions. Or he might conclude by urging the Senate 
Committee to give him some more money. “It is clear that 
we need money; I have made it clear that we deserve it,” he 
might say. Still poor. Or he might conclude with a sum- 
mary. Since the speech he is making is informative and tech- 
nical, I think the summary is his best conclusion. 

And I too will conclude with a summary: I have discussed 
two problems that high level executives have in making a 
formal talk; the problem of preparation, and the problem of 
presentation. Under preparation I have talked about the 
menu, the factual lead-off, form, ghosts, teachers, and the 
discipline of writing. Under presentation I discussed visual 
aids, delivery pace, and authority. 

The main point of all of my remarks is a conclusion—(I 
think it is permissible to /ead up to a conclusion.) Any person 
at any time in his life can increase his skill and his art in 
passing the word along. 


The Human Element in Politics 


THE NOBLEST OF CAREERS 


By JAMES A. FARLEY, Chairman of the Board, The Coca-Cola Export Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered to The Men's Club of Pelham, Pelham, N. Y., April 14, 1953 


Hm more than a quarter of a century I have carried in 


my pockets a definition of politics which has been an 
inspiration and a comfort in hours of striving and stress. 
I am not certain of the identity of the author beyond the fact 


that his name is Oliver. I believe that the sentences are the 
product of Andrew Oliver, the younger, scholar and founder 
of the Political Journal, rather than of his father, Andrew 
Oliver, the colonial political leader, who was hanged in efhigy 
on his appointment as stamp officer for the crown and at whose 
grave in Boston in 1774 patriots cheered when his coffin was 
lowered into the ground. Both father and son had postgradute 
courses in the hard school of practical experience, which would 
have given either of them the background for the lines I quote: 


“Politics is the most hazardous of all professions. There is 
not another in which a man can hope to do so much good 
to his fellow creatures—neither is there any in which by a 
mere loss of nerve he may do widespread harm—nor is 
there another in which he may so easily lose his own soul— 
nor is there another in which a positive and strict veracity 


is so difficult. But danger is the inseparable companion of 


honor. With all the temptations and degradations that beset 

it, politics is still the noblest career that any man can 

choose.” 

As they say in the precise language of academic halls, Mr. 
Oliver said a mouthful. I can attest to that out of instructive, 
if at times trying experience gathered in 45 years of active 
political life. For the past 9 years I have been an interested 
observer on the sidelines where I have learned much that 
escaped me when I was in the rough and tumble of town, 
county, state and national arenas. In these later years I have 
been urged, now and then, to expound my political philoso- 
phy. While I am not a nga y except as the passage of 
years promotes contemplation and reflection on one's way of 
life, I do have some knowledge of politics. 

If you would know politics look about you. I do not en- 
tirely subscribe to the dictum that the proper study of mankind 
is man; I would raise our eyes higher to the contemplation 
of a divine and beneficient Providence, but for the politician 
there is no study more rewarding that the cultivation of his 
fellow men, in each and every walk of life. Only through 
knowledge of his fellows can a man hope to lead or influence 
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them. A love of his fellowmen helps, but, it is to be regretted, 
is not essential since it can be so readily simulated. 

The hazards of politics, I have often thought, are not 
campaigns and elections, as might be commonly supposed, but 
rather the human element, the very nature of the animal that 
engages in politics. Ambition, love, jealousy, hate and the 
many emotions and reactions man is heir to frequently affect 
the course of the nation and of the world more than principles 
or circumstances or events. This was so from the dawn of time, 
is true today, and will ever be in the history of man’s search 
for perfection. 

Moses, first of the great leaders, had the wisdom of a states- 
man and was perhaps the only political leader who kept all his 
campaign promises, as Pharaoh learned to his sorrow. Yet, he 
was not without opposition even within his own family. 
Miriam and Aaron, his sister and his brother, spoke against 
him. He saw other tribes bitter with jealousy against his tribe 
and his own tribe envious of his preeminence. He knew the 
worldly considerations by which some of his followers were 
moved as told in the story of the children of Reuben and Gad, 
who sought permission to remain in the land of Gilead because 
the country was well suited for the raising of cattle, instead 
of passing over the Jordan into the Promised Land with the 
other children of Israel. He was disturbed over the lack of 
faith in the people and their readiness to lapse into idolatrous 
ways. Frequently he meditated on these weaknesses and pon- 
dered on ways of combatting these threats to national existence. 
One of his ways was the fg ewe of a farewell address, 
which precedent undoubtedly influenced that great Moses of 
the West, George Washington, when he closed his career by 
offering 4 political valedictory for the instruction of his coun- 
trymen. 

Moses was not without weaknesses of his own, not the least 
of which was vanity. It will be remembered that at the en- 


campment at Kadesh, where Moses and Aaron were bidden by 
God to speak to the rock, Moses said to the murmuring people, 
“Here now, ye rebels: shall we bring forth water out of this 


rock?"’, and he smote the rock twice with the staff so that it 
gushed forth water. Like many a politician who has followed 
them, the brothers failed to recognize their subordinate posi- 
tion. At that moment they felt they were the leaders of the 
people, forgettul that it was God who led the tribes out of 
Egyptian bondage and fed them in the wilderness for 40 
years. Moses and Aaron paid dearly for this sin, being denied 
the honor and privilege of leading the children of Israel into 
the Promised Land. 

Vanity, the insatiable sixth sense common to man but most 
highly developed in politicians, has ruined many a political 
career, as has vaulting ambition. Reluctance to relinquish 
power, particularly when the hand is feeble and the mind is 
tired is fraught with danger to parties and to the nation. This 
weakness is often the salvation of courtiers and coat-tail riders. 
In the vital relay of politics, every lap of which measures the 
progress of man, the torch of leadership must be passed on to 
trained younger men. If younger men are not trained to take 
over leadership the party and the nation are weakened, with 
the danger that the race may be lost. May I add, that is true 
in business to. 

I have said and I sincerely believe that many of the ills 
which beset the world today may be traced to the third and 
fourth terms, which brought a great mind, but one worn by 
the weight of the years and cares of state, to the all-important 
conferences at Teheran and Yalta. In this belief I have the 
support of almost every world leader, and I have met them 
all in global travels since the close of World War Two. It 
was not the vital, resolute mind that gave a despairing nation 
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hope with the clarion call, ““We have nothing to fear but fear 
itself’, and who transmuted the words into golden action 
through a legislative program that enabled the nation to pull 
itself out of the slough of depression by its own bootstraps. 

Politics is no place for the timid man; he who hesitates will 
lose the election. Frequently the man in public life is called 
upon to make split-second decisions, usually in the heat of 
campaigns or in times of crises in office. While it is true, 
delay solves some problems, the man who puts off decisions 
too long finds his career crushed by the weight of the accu- 
mulated heap. And politics is no place for the corrupt or 
dishonest. Sooner or later, evil deeds rise to confound the 
guilty. In my time I have been criticized for helping men who 
have betrayed their trust. Somehow I could never feel any- 
thing but pity for them. I have no capacity for hate and but 
little for censure. I feel that a man found wanting in political 
honesty suffers enough in standing revealed as a weakling, 
unworthy of the reliance place in him by his friends and the 
electorate. I have sympathy for him as one has a sympathy for 
the afflicted, but without any trace of the admiration that goes 
for the latter. 

In the final analysis, the politician has nothing to offer but 
his word. If he tells the truth and keeps his word, he gains 
the devotion of his friends and the respect of his enemies. 
Men may and do have honest differences. More often than 
not there is something to be said on both sides of a question. 
Compromise is the usual measure of political progress. This 
does not mean that principles or ideals are to be raised or 
lowered in any skirmish; they can and should be nailed to the 
mast. 

The man who does not tell the truth is distrusted and 
shunned, and rightfully so. There are those whose first in- 
stinct is not to tell the truth even when it best serves their 
own purposes, just as there are those in whom the dog of 
ambition is pursued by a rabbit of conscience. Truth is by 
far the easier as well as the most respected course. I had an 
early lesson in this from Charles F. Murphy, leader of Tam- 
many Hall, whom many of you might regard as a strange 
preceptor. I approached him after Alfred E. Smith was first 
elected Governor of New York, after a campaign in which 
I played a small part. I felt entitled to the post of secretary 
to the State Industrial Commission. My sights were not, I 
modestly felt, fixed toe high. Mr. Murphy told me that while 
he was impressed by my earnestness and ability, he felt I 
lacked experience for the place, and that it should go to some 
one else. I was a bit disturbed for a time but as disappoint- 
ment died the more reasonable Mr. Murphy's attitude seemed 
to me. As a result, I have never concealed the truth from an 
applicant for a position. In the end I always found him grate- 
ful, as I was. 


In the rare instances where one cannot tell the truth, be- 
cause he is bound by his word not to reveal confidences or 
advance information, it is not necessary to become involved 
in complicated evasions or falsehoods. Again the easier method 
is to acknowledge that you are sorry but just can't answer 
the questions. The passing of one’s word is the execution of 
a sacred bond. It is so with most men in political life as it 
is with the great majority of men everywhere. 

In politics, it is well to start at the very bottom rung of the 
ladder because each rung gained has its delights, and the 
loftier the climb the more gratifying the view from above. 
The usual first step is bringing voters to the polls. There is 
no better way to meet a in the district than by offering 
them a favor. This develops courtesy and ability to meet 
people. The second step is ringing doorbells to solicit votes 
for a candidate or party. Here salesmanship and personality 
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are developed. If the young man attracts the notice of his 
superiors he is given greater responsibilities, either within the 
party organization or in public service or both. He may rise 
in responsible but appointive administrative posts; he may 
work into the ranks of the king makers, or he may travel by 
the elective rung to the highest office in his city, county, state 
or nation. In mention of the highest office within the gift of 
our fellow countrymen, I am glad that each passing year 
brings us nearer to the ideal where any American mother, 
regardless of race or creed, can look into the crib holding her 
child and say to herself, “Some day he may be President of 
the United States”. 


Where the opportunities are limitless so are the capacities 
for service. Nothing has given me greater pleasure in my years 
in politics than the services I was able to do for the people 
as a whole or as individuals. To this day I find, wherever 
I go, some one is always taking my hand to thank me for a 
service I have usually forgotten. The services I have given will 
ever be a source of joy to me. Those in academic life know 
too well that money is not the highest reward; that the metal 
of service outshines gold 


Heretofore, for the most part, I have confined myself to 
approaching politics from the viewpoint of the individual. 
I now propose to consider politics from the viewpoint of 
groups of individuals or parties. It is fitting and proper that 
we should be governed by political parties. From the dawn 
of self-government in Greece it was natural that political par 
ties should vie for the management of the government. 


It is not surprising that parties should take color and appeal 
from their leadership. However, it should not be forgotten 


that parties have basic principles, which differ sharply. These 
basic principles are constantly being renovated by the play of 


social and economic forces and by the interplay of conditions 
and events within the party and within the country. 


In our own country we have two parties with more or less 
fixed ranks of the party faithful and a large number of inde- 
pendent voters who swing from party to party under the 
attraction of personalities or party platforms, or the pressure 
of forces or events, but often out of disappointment with the 
performances of the party in power. This is, I am convinces, 
as it should be. As a lifelong Democrat, I am a firm believer 
in the two-party system and feel it would be a trigedy if 
either the Democratic or the Republican party were to pass 
from the national scene 


I believe that men and women should seek to correct what 
they dislike in the party from within the party. In my own 
case I strongly opposed the majority of my party on the issue 
of a third term. I am still opposed to a third term. But I am 
not opposed to the Democratic party. I participated in the na- 
tional convention that voted for a third term, and by that par- 
ticipation bound myself to accept the will of the majority. 
While I resigned from the Cabinet, not wishing to embarrass 
the administration by remaining in a high position, I voted the 
Democratic ticket. Again in 1944, when my opposition had 
increased rather than lessened, I voted the Democratic ticket 
because I had once more participated in the national conven- 
tion where I and others like me were overwhelmingly voted 
down 


I was not then happy in the Democratic party, but I could 
not bring myself to enter the Republican party for the sole 
purpose of defeating the party to which I owed so much and 
which I had helped to put in power. Nor could I form a 
third party merely to have a yard of my own to play in because 
the big boys wouldn't play my way. We had a third party, 
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formed by one who wouldn't play according to the rules in 
the Republican or the Democratic parties. I, for one, don't 
want a third party in this country. The two great political 
parties help our nation by promoting unity. A third party 
can only promote minority rule and tend to leave the country 
the prey of demagogs and malcontents. 


Disappointment and discontent should not = cyni- 
cism, for the bitter cynic loses his friends and damages his 
soul. Not all aspirants can win nomination and only one 
candidate can win the election. While defeat is not pleasant, 
it is seldom fatal and there is always another election on the 
horizon. Those disappointed over failure to gain an appoint- 
ment should remember that officeholders are mortal. 


I am reminded of the story of the persistent office seeker 
who rushed to former State Senator, the late Pat McCarran, 
on learning of the death of an official: “Can I take Flana- 
gan’s place?” he gona The Senator, wearied by previous 
entreaties, snapped, “It's alright with me if you can square 
it with the undertaker.” 


Discontent is a more virulent disease. Its invasion of the 
pride is far more serious. Often it is the harder to bear be- 
cause it entails ostracism of a sort. Once a man strips himself, 
or is divested of the powers of his office, he frequently finds 
those he regarded as ate pass him by and those for whom 
he did most know him not. It is not a pleasant experience 
although there are some who hold it to be a great developer 
of character. In my own case I was saved from cynicism by 
the firm knowledge I was right and by the kind words of the 
many who sought me out in my travels to commend my action 
or to give thanks for services I had rendered. I shall ever be 
grateful to them. 


As I favor the two party system, so am I opposed to the one 
party system in vogue in some nations where it is proclaimed 
as true democracy. I do not want to confine my participation 
in government to voting ‘ya’, “yes, “aye” or “da” to the 
whim of any totalitarian overlord. The party should be the 
servant of its members, not their master. It should be open 
to all who wish to join it, not an exclusive society of assas- 
sins. And it should be competing for national good will, 
not dictating the way of life. 


In concluding, I should like to dwell on Oliver's state- 
ment that politics, with all its faults, is still the noblest of 
careers. It may appear, as Robert Louis Stevenson said, 
“Politics is perhaps the only profession for which no prepara- 
tion is thought necessary”. Yet no other is so essential for 
the distribution of temporal happiness and the preservation 
of the freedoms and liberties that make our way of life. 


Plato and after him Aristotle held the good politician in 
high esteem. In fact the latter placed him at the topmost step 
of a graduated sort of heaven he evolved in the vast cathedral 
of his mind. It may be that the highest step is not crowded 
or even empty, as has been suggested to me. If so, then let it 
be said of us, we are reaching for the ideal state and coming 
ever nearer. | am supremely confident man will solve his 
problems; that the future is bright though the day be dark. 


He who chooses politics as a career will have the experi- 
ence of ages to guide him in reaching for higher, if unattain- 
able, goals. In extending his grasp he may give his name 
to an age where it may shine brightly for all time. For those 
to whom such fame is denied, there is comfort in knowing 
that we are providing experience to be drawn upon by those 
to come. We are the progenitors of the perefct rulers of the 
future, men in whom thought and action are delicately bal- 
anced and from whose rule political blessings will flow. 
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world is a citizenry which daily elects to be enter- 
tained and not informed. 

From the time the typical citizen arises and looks at his 
morning newspaper until he turns off his radio or television 
set before going to bed, he has unwittingly cast his vote a 
hundred times for entertainment or for education. 

Without his knowing it, he has helped to determine the 
very character of our three most important media of com- 
munication; the press, radio, and television. 

The sad and irrefutable fact is that the choice of the Ameri- 
can public is going so heavily in favor of entertainment that 
we may, as the saying goes, eventually ‘kill ourselves laugh- 
ing”. 

What is the evidence? Let's look first at television. To 
appreciate the extent to which entertainment has taken over 
this medium, one should glance over the newspaper listing of 
the programs, for just one week. Or better still, study the 
popularity ratings of all shows on TV. The variety shows, 
mysteries, comedies, westerns, completely dominate the 
lists. You'll find only a handful of shows which I would 
describe as truly informational. 

The fault can’t be attributed to the medium nor to the 
advertisers who make the final decision as to which shows 
they will sponsor. The fault is almost entirely with the tele- 
vision viewers. 

I have known many a valiant attempt on the part of adver- 
tisers to put information shows on the air, vd to be com- 
pelled by good business practice to withdraw them after it 
was clearly demonstrated that the public was not interested 
in this type of serious fare. 

Those who own and control the networks and independent 
stations of the country would prefer a better balance, if the 
public could somehow be induced to give relatively more time 
to information and less to entertainment. 

The present lack of interest in the informative type of 
television show is shocking. The total number of hours de- 
voted by the American public to just /wo shows, ‘I Love Lucy” 
and the “Show of Shows’’ is greater than the total number of 
hours spent on all information or educational shows put 
together. 

And perhaps here I need to make myself clear on one point. 
I am not in any sense opposed to entertainment shows. The 
American public can not be criticized for its love of entertain- 
ment. That is one of our more attractive qualities as a people. 
I do wish to argue strenuously, however, that there should be 
a better balance between entertainment and education. 

The situation in respect to radio programs, is essentially the 
same as in the case of television. In the entire history of this 
medium not one serious, educational show has ever reached 
a top rating. And most programs of this type have such small 
audiences that they are kept on the air solely for prestige pur- 
poses, that is to say, to prove to legislators and critics that it is 
possible to find a few educational shows amongst the hun- 
dreds of entertainment shows offered weekly by this medium. 

There has been a rash of quizz shows on radio and to a 
lesser extent on television. But I have never found much 
justification for listing these as educational. It seems to me 


O~ of the real threats to America’s future place in the 


that it makes little difference whether the people of this coun- 
try know how long a fly can stand on the ceiling or whether 
Martha Washington has an upper plate. Without the lavish 
rizes that are handed out to aad. anyone who can remem- 
Pee his own name, these shows would all have died a-borning. 
The newspaper itself has had to make great concessions to 
this ever growing demand on the part of the py to be 
entertained. Within the last two decades the number of comic 
strips printed daily and Sunday has increased by many times. 
And don't for one minute assume that only children read 
them. Actually, more adults read the most popular comic strip 
on a typical day than read the most important news story on 
the front page 
During the last war one of the saddest sights to me was to 
see grown men, most of them with high school of college 
training, pouring over comic books in railroad and bus sta- 
tions and apparently wholly unconcerned with the happenings 
in the world, which would almost certainly affect their destiny. 
In a recent study of metropolitan newspapers, it was found 
that the average amount of time which a reader spends daily 
on the important news of his country and of the world is less 
than four minutes. He spends ten times as much time on 
local gossip, and the service and entertainment 


sports, 

features. 
For many years I have been interested in the problems of 

the motion picture industry, the chief of which is, of course, 


the problem of making pictures which net a profit. In esti- 
mating pa “grosses, we discovered that one question is 
absolutely essential on the questionnaires given to movie goers. 
He is asked to tell whether, on the basis of the title and a 
synopsis of the story, he believes the picture to be “‘educa- 
tional”. If the answer is ‘yes’, it is safe to predict almost 
certain failure for the picture at the box office. 

From the field of book reading comes further evidence of 
our lack of intellectual interests. For many years I have had 
the opportunity to probe into the book reading habits of the 
American people. 

Despite the fact that we have the highest level of formal 
education in the world, fewer people buy and read books in 
this nation than in any other modern democracy. The typical 
Englishman, with far less formal education, reads nearly 
three times as many books as our typical citizen. In fact, an 
Englishman who leaves school at the age of fourteen reads 
about as many books as our college graduate. 

This lack of interest in books is reflected by the number of 
book stores in the United States. In this country, about 1450 
stores sell a fairly complete line of books. In Denmark, a 
nation whose population is just about half that of New York 
City, there are some 650 full-fledged book stores. If we had 
the same proportion in this country as Denmark, we would 
have not 1450 book stores—but 23,000! 

But some will say that whereas we have few book stores 
we have a great many free libraries. We do, but certaining 
not to the extent of the Scandinavian countries. In the United 
States there are about 7,500 free public libraries. In Sweden 
a nation only one twenty-fifth the size of the United States 
in population, there are 6,500 free public libraries. Or to put 
this comparison in another way, the United States would have 
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to have not 7,500 libraries—but 150,000 to equal Sweden! 

Recent reports from Moscow tell of the great interest in 
books in that city. Frank Rounds, Jr., in the United States 
News, describes the numerous book stores in Moscow, and 
the large number of persons who read serious books on the 
subways. The libraries of Moscow open at 9 A.M. and close 
at 11:30 P.M. and all day long people queue up to get into 
them 

Have you seen any queues in front of our libraries lately? 

It is understandable perhaps why citizens in the United 
States who have had little or no schooling would not be inter- 
ested in books. The discouraging fact is that our high school 
and college trained citizens read so few books of a serious 
nature 

In a recent survey of college graduates which I undertook, 
it was discovered that five out of every six had not done any 
reading of a serious nature in the few months just prior to 
the interview—that is, reading which was not immediately 
connected with their business or occupation. 

Of the entire group, only a little more than half —55% 
could name any recently published book which they would 
like to read 

The ignorance of these college graduates about the classics 
was overwhelming. Only one in ten could name the author 
of “Tom Jones”, three out of four could not name the author 
of “Wealth of Nations’, six in ten could not name the author 
of “Vanity Fair’. One college graduate interviewed frankly 
admitted that he had not read a book since he left college 
ten years ago. He knew nothing about any of the current 
best-sellers. In answer to some questions which attempted to 
probe into his knowledge of authors, he “guessed that’ 
Shakespeare wrote Canterbury Tales, and that an author he 
identified as “longsworth’’ wrote Tom Jones. And yet this 
man is a Bachelor of Arts 


I have heard it said that pocket size books which sell at 
every news stand and drug store now meet America’s require- 
ment for books and that the sensational growth in sales of 
these inexpensive, paper-bound books really explains why 
book sales are low and why libraries are so empty 

Actually, more than two hundred million pocket books will 
be sold this year. This could give us a lot of comfort were it 


not for two important statistics. The first is that three fourths 
of all pocket books are bought by approximately ten per cent 
of the population—72,000,000 persons have never bought a 
single copy in their lives. The second statistic is that it is not 
the books of cultural value which account for the bulk of the 
200,000,000 sales, but the westerns, mysteries, and raw sex 
stories 
Another answer sometimes offered to explain why 

Americans read so few books is that we are a magazine read- 
ing nation. It is true that we buy millions and millions of 
copies of magazines, just as we buy some 54,000,000 copies 
of newspapers daily. The strange fact is that, despite this 
great circulation of newspapers and magazines, we manage 
to remain rather poorly informed on many of the vital issues 
of the day 

You may recall the attention accorded the two political con- 
ventions last summer by newspapers and magazines. During 
the two conventions, American newspapers gave over most of 
their front pages and inside pages to reports on convention 
The news magazines, likewise, went all out to 
provide complete coverage of these events. Moreover, you 
could hear or see little else on radio and television. Even so, 
only one adult in every four throughout the country could 
name the two men selected as vice-presidential candidates. 

It is the daily experience of poll takers to discover how 
little high school and college aides as a group know about 


happenings 
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tariffs, about the progress of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization, our Point Four Program, the struggle in Asia, and 
similar issues which affect not only their pocket books, but 
their very lives. 

Even simple matters of geography which should have been 
learned in grade school remain a mystery;—such things, for 
example, as the location of Formosa, Manchuria, Yugoslavia, 
or the population of China, Canada, France. In fact, a good 
many college students and former students can not take an 
outline map of the United States and put their finger on the 
state of Illinois. 

I trust that I am not one who places too much emphasis 
upon “book learning”. In the course of polling the American 
public over a period of nearly two pall 2 I have found that 
our people are wonderfully endowed with what is best de- 
scribed as “horse sense”. The collective judgment of the 
people, up to this point in history, has been extraordinarily 
sound. There is a mountain of evidence to prove that’ the 
public is generally right in its opinions and usually far ahead 
of its representatives in government. 

If I could be sure that the problems of the world would 
become less complex, if I thought that all nations might lapse 
into that blissful state of “innocuous desuetude” once de- 
scribed by one of our presidents,—then I would feel far less 
concerned. 

What can we do to help restore a proper balance in this 
country between entertainment and education ? 

Ultimately, the responsibility ‘must rest on each individual. 
The media of communication can do many things to make in- 
formation more palatable to their readers or listeners. Some 
interesting work is now being undertaken by a number of 
newspapers, and particularly by the International Press Insti- 
tute headed by Lester Markel of the New York Times. The 
Ford Foundation is attempting to develop educational pro- 
grams for television which will attract large audiences, and 
our leading magazines are constantly trying to get more per- 
sons to read the serious material which they publish, in con- 
trast to the fiction and service material. 

Without doubt the outstanding success of the twentieth 
century in making worthwhile information interesting to the 
great mass of readers is the The Readers’ Digest, whose success 
has extended throughout the world. If any persons in the 
communications world today deserve to be called geniuses, 
De Witt and Lila Wallace are those persons. 

While I believe that every individual owes it to himself and 
to his country to be reasonably well informed, and while it is 
true that the various media of communication are daily work- 
ing on the problem of getting more readers and listeners to 
attend to the important rather than to the entertaining— 
I believe that the great hope of the future must lie in our 
educational system. 

I am thoroughly convinced that we must change our whole 
basic philosophy of education. We must begin to recognize 
that the years after graduation from grade school, high school 
or college are the really important years, and not the years 
spent in school. 

We must realize that self education is all-important and 
that formal education received in the schools is good only to 
the extent that it aids and abets self-education. 

Too many students today hold the belief that when they are 
“through” school, that is to say, when they have been grad- 
uated, they “have had it’’. And too many of our teachers, oddly 
enough, never attempted in any way to disabuse them of this 
belief. 

We must begin to understand that the process of learning 
is a process which must continue throughout life. As Sir 
Richard Livingstone has said, “who can suppose that spiritual 
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and intellectual growth ceases and knowledge and wisdom 
are finally achieved when a university degree is taken, or that 
the need of knowledge does not grow more urgent with the 
passing of the years?” 

The importance of the years after school can be arrived 
at through simple arithmetic. The typical high school student 
is graduated at age seventeen or eighteen; the typical college 
student, at age twenty-two. If we. consider the normal life 
span, the college graduate spends fifty years after leaving 
college,—the high school ctaleiaie fifty-four. 

The opportunity to learn and to increase one’s mental sta- 
ture is thus far greater in the non-school years than in school 
years, even though only part of the time of an adult can be 
devoted to study. Experience in life adds meaning to learning 
and gives it direction. So, in a real sense, the education of 
every person should begin and not end with graduation. 

If we are ever to make this transition, if we are ever to 
place full emphasis on self-education, we must start at the 
college level, as they do in the universities of Europe. 

I have always resisted the idea, widely held in this country, 
that college students are too immature to be left to make any 
but the most simple type of decisions for themselves. And 
I have always resisted the idea that college students must be 
shepherded about as if they were still adolescent. 

Students enrolled in European universities are more care- 
fully selected than ours. Yet I can not help believing that 
if we transferred most of the responsibility, not only for 
learning, but for conduct to the students themselves, our 
students would mature much faster. 

After studying the operation of European universities and 
in the light of my own experience in teaching college courses 
here, I have come reluctantly but inevitably to the conclusion 
that the enemies of learning at the university level are the 
text book, the class room lecture, and our course system. 

At Oxford, for example, the student is left pretty much on 
his own. He reports at weekly or bi-weekly intervals to his 
professor or don, who offers his guidance and criticism. But 
there are no lectures which he MUST attend. His reading 
covers a broad field, and to a great extend the books which he 
consults in the course of preparing papers are books of his 
own selection. 
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In this country, we lean heavily on text books which consist 
for the most part of bits and pieces of knowledge cannibalized 
from other text books. Too often the teacher, in his class 
room lecture, merely repeats the material covered by the text 
books. And the student, once he has memorized and then 
regurgitated the text book material in a true-false quiz can 
forget the whole business. 

The heavy emphasis which we place upon memorizing facts 
in contrast to learning how to use facts—was pointed out by 
—a British student now taking graduate work in Princton, in 
an article written for the Daily Telegraph of London he wrote: 

“The student in the United States must have a thousand 
streamlined facts at his finger tips, and be able to retell every- 
thing in answer to a question, like a tic-tac man giving the 
latest odds on the next horse race. He must scan the scurrying 
fashions in ideas as Paris dressmakers watch London.” 

Obviously the whole school system, from the grades up to 
college, must be revised if we are to turn out a more mature 
product. 

And it occurs to me that the way to do this is rather simple. 
The first step is to agree on the goals of education. And the 
second is to test our graduates to see how successfully they 
attain these goals. 

In conversations with college professors throughout the 
country, I have found rather prec pense on these goals. 
Most educators will agree that our universities should train 
students 1) to think independently, 2) to write reasonably 
well, 3) to know something about the world of today and the 
world of yesterday, and 4) to want to enlarge their intellec- 
tual horizons. 

I am confident that if we were to study our graduates who 
have been out of college for one, ten or twenty years, we 
would be appalled at how far short of these goals most of 
them fall. And I am equally confident that our whole basic 
philosophy of education would change as a result of this 
knowledge. If an intellectual renaissance is to get under way 
in this country, the natural place for it to be born is in our 
universities. 

If our teachers and our schools lead the way, we will have 
less reason to worry about an uninformed citizenry. And our 
media of communication can devote an increasing amount of 
time and space to enlightening a receptive public. 


Canada’s Universities and Intellectual Life 


GOOD FOUNDATIONS HAVE BEEN LAID 
By A. W. TRUEMAN, President, University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N. B., Canada 
Delivered at the Town Hall forum on “Canada—Nation on the March,” New York, N. Y., March 31, 1953. 


Universities and Intellectual Life. Since my time is neces- 
sarily brief, I shall assume that Canada’s Intellectual Life 
will not be too seriously neglected if I confine myself to the 


[' IS my task this afternoon to speak to you about Canada’s 


first half of this double-barrelled thesis. And since I think 
this speech should be as informative as possible, I shall not 
talk much about the philosophy of higher education, or the 
significance of universities in the national life. \t would be 
difficult to give any peculiarly Canadian cast to such statements, 
and inevitably they would tend to become more personal to 
the speaker than would be appropriate. 

Very well. What information, of a helpful sort, can be 
given in twenty odd minutes, about Canada’s Universities? As 
a point of departure, | choose an organization which is called 
the National Conference of Canadian Universities, the N. C. 
C.U. All Canadian institutions of higher learning which 


properly may be called universities—and several which may 
not-——are members of this organization. The name Conference 
is perhaps misleading. The N. C. C. U. is a continuing body 
which holds each year a large all-Canadian Conference for its 
members. The rest of its activities are carried on by a per- 
manent executive, standing and ad hoc committees. At present 
the Conference has thirty-two member institutions, one of 
which is not a university or college at all, the National Re- 
search Council in Ottawa. They range in size from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto with about 11,000 students, to the Nova 
Scotia Agricultural College, one of the earliest members of 
the Conference, with fewer than 200. But there are, in 
Canada, in addition to the thirty-two members of the N. C. 
C.U., about 120 other institutions of one sort or another 
which concern themselves with post-high school education: 
theological colleges, junior colleges, professional and voca- 
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tional schools; in addition to these there are several French 
Colléges Classiques, for the most part in Quebec, and affiliated 
with the larger French universities. None of these ranks as a 
university, and none is admitted to membership in the Con- 
ference. Of all these 200 or more institutions, I should think 
that 19 or 20 may be called universities. This figure may seem 
small to you. You must remind yourselves, however, that 
Canada’s population is only 14 million as compared with your 
140 to 150 million. I do not think that we have too many 
universities. I am by no means certain that we have too few. 
It may be that Canada needs more colleges, more post-high 
school institutions. But that she needs more universities is 
an open question, if by university we mean an aggregation 
of faculties representing many diverse intellectual disciplines, 
devoted to the task not only of maintaining and transmitting 
from generation to generation the culture of the country, but 
also to the task of enriching it and extending it. It is an easy 
thing to set up a school; it is another matter to create and 
maintain a university worthy of the name. Judging only by 
the financial struggle in which our universities are engaged, 
one would be tempted to say that we have just about the 
right number. They have to fight strenuously to maintain 
and improve themselves, and this is a not unhealthy state for 
them to be in. I admit, however, that the financial criterion 
is not the ideal one by means of which to form an opinion. 

Of the 19 institutions to which I have applied the name 
university, 6 are Provincial or--as you wend call them 
State Universities; 9 are the property of and administered by 
various religious denominations, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, both English and French; and 4 are neither Provincial 
nor Church, but private 

The Dominion Government, that is to say the federal 
government, does not maintain or control any university. By 
the Canadian constitution, i.e., the British North America Act, 
the provision of educational facilities is the responsibility and 
prerogative of the various provincial governments, which cor- 
respond, of course, to your State legislatures. The charters, 
then, of all these universities are provincial, not federal, in 
origin. The provincial governments make annual grants to 
the provincial universities, ranging from $4,130,000 in 1952- 
53 for the University of Toronto, in Ontario, to $350,000 for 
the University of New Brunswick. But in Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the provincial governments 
also make annual grants-in-aid to non-government or non- 
provincial universities; i.e., to Church and private institutions. 

Perhaps this is as good a time as any to say a word or two 
about the part which is now being played in the financial 
support of Canadian universities by the federal government. 
For many years federal money has been directed to the uni- 
versities through one channel or another. The figures for 
1949-50 are revealing. In that year various federal govern 
ment departments and agencies supplied the universities with 
about two and a half million dollars in the form of bursaries, 
scholarships, research fellowships, grants-in-aid of research, 
and research contracts. The biggest contributors were the 
Department of Health and Welfare, the Defense Research 
Board, which ts an agency of the Department of Defense, 
and-—-biggest of all—the National Research Council, an 
agency of the Department of Trade and Commerce. In addi- 
tion to that sum, the federal government paid out on behalf 
of returned soldiers registered in the universities, about 
$18,000,000. This sum was in the form of living allowances 
to the veterans, payment of tuition fees, supplementary grants 
given directly to the universities, and loans to veteran students. 
Thus the total federal government contribution on behalf of 
university education, in one form or another, was about twenty 
and a half million dollars. Of this sum, I estimate that only 
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about $3,000,000 can be regarded as of direct assistance to 
the universities in carrying their financial burdens for that 


car. 
; In 1949 the federal government appointed a Royal Com- 
mission to make a report on national development in the arts, 
letters, and sciences. This report, now published, is popularly 
known as the Massey Report, from the name of the Chairman, 
Vincent Massey, now the Right Honourable Vincent Massey, 
Governor General of Canada. The Massey Report recom- 
mended immediate financial assistance by the federal govern- 
ment to the Canadian universities. The federal government 
acted with a rapidity which is not customary after the report 
of a Royal Commission, and in 1951-52 gave the universities 
a sum of $7,000,000 as direct financial aid. This sum, you 
understand, was completely unrestricted. It went straight into 
the coffers of the university where it rested — fleetingly 
before it was disbursed to reduce deficits and pacify creditors. 

In our federal system, the members of the federation, that 
is, the provinces, watch the central government very closely 
for any signs of a disposition to encroach on provincial rights. 
You are familiar in this country, I know, with the cry of 
States’ Rights.” But I believe that you, in general, have 
been content to allow the evolution of a somewhat stronger 
central or federal government than we have in Canada. If 
you have not been content, you have, I think, at least allowed 
it. You will readily understand, then, that although every 
province was finding it extremely difficult to give its univer- 
sities adequate financial support, every province insisted on 
retaining in its own hands all authority over its educational 
system. Fears were largely quieted by the example of non- 
interference with provincial autonomy in the distribution of 
federal money on behalf of the veterans. The federal govern- 
ment was able to proceed with its new scheme, which briefly 
was as follows. With the assistance of the N. C. CU. 
it drew up a list of institutions eligible for the federal grants- 
in-aid It then set aside a sum of fifty cents per head of 
population in each | pst When the eligible universities 
in each province had made a certified return of student regis- 
tration to the federal government, the sum available for each 
province was divided among the universities of the province 
in proportion to certified registration, and paid directly to the 
university authorities. For example, in New Brunswick, in 
1951-52, the population was about 530,000. Thus there was 
available for the six participating institutions in that province 
a total sum of $265,000. New Brunswick had roughly 2000 
students that year in the eligible institutions. The per-student 
grant was therefore about $132. Each institution received 
directly from Ottawa $132 per enrolled student. The pro- 
vincial government did not even see the cheque. The federal 
government made no conditions whatsoever about the use of 
these grants. All universities did exactly what their own gov- 
erning bodies wanted to do with the money. 

Everything went weil, until the Province of Quebec, raised 
the cry of provincial rights, claiming that a direct payment of 
federal money to the Quebec universities, a method which 
ignored the provincial government, was a violation of the 
constitution, an interference with the right of the Provincial 
Government to exercise complete control over its educational 
system. The province of Quebec accepted the money the first 
year, under protest, but declined to accept it for 1952-53. This 
difficulty has not yet been solved. We all hope that it can 
and will be solved. No other province has objected, because 
no other province has believed that provincial direction of 
education ts being endangered by the shane as now conceived 
and administered. The scheme will have to be watched closely, 
however. There is always the danger, of course, that the man 
who pays the piper will one day feel that he has the right— 
at least occasionally—to call the tune, or to suggest that he 
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might like a certain tune. Or, to use a more American meta- 
phor, the boy who owns the baseball and the catcher's mitt 
not infrequently becomes captain of the team, or at least an 
obstructionist if the other players do not pay sufficiently 
deferential regard to his views. 

I have gone into this matter, not because the specific sums 
of money involved will have much significance for you—the 
necessary comparison with any similar programmes of public 
spending in the United States is difficult to make—but because 
the nature of the scheme itself and its reception by Quebec 
and the other provinces underline certain important aspects 
of our national life. 

That the universities of Canada need more financial assist- 
ance than they are getting is beyond dispute. One of our 
greatest problems is to find money for adequate salary budgets. 
The average salary paid to full professors in Canadian uni- 
versities is below $6,000 a year. The average for associate 
professors is about $5,000. Several. universities fall consider- 
ably below both these averages. Compare these figures with 
some which were sent to me the other day from a Connecticut 
newspaper. They apply to the University of Connecticut at 
Storrs, where I lived as a boy in the days of the small Con- 
necticut Agricultural College. Full professors enjoy a salary 
range of $6,540 to $10,140; associate professors, a range of 
$5,760 to $8,160. In each case the minimum salary is appre 
ciably higher than the average for Canada. I do not think 
for a minute that any difference in the cost of living in the 
two countries is sufhcient to off-set more than slightly the 
difference in the salary scales. 

Now, what are the Canadian universities doing with the 
support they have? The figures I shall now quote must be 
regarded as approximations only. 

In what are probably the thirty leading, degree-conferring 
institutions of the country, there are in 1952-53 58,760 stu- 
dents, of whom about 1,800 are veterans. Last year there 
were 60,380, of whom about 3,500 were veterans. It has 
been estimated that in slightly more than a decade, the uni- 
versity population will double. I believe that this estimate is 
an exaggeration, but certainly we must prea ourselves for 
a large increase in enrolment because of growing population 
generally, and particularly because of a sharp increase in the 
post-war birthrate. 

Of this group of something like 60,000 students, about 
15,000 are registered in the Liberal Arts course. Next in 
order comes Engineering, with about 8,200. Following Liberal 
Arts and Engineering come Commerce and Business Admin- 
istration, the Bachelor of Science course, and Medicine. We 
expect to graduate this spring about 3,550 in Liberal Arts, 
1,320 in Engineering, 810 in Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration, 750 in the Bachelor of Science course, 730 in 
Medicine, 536 in Nursing, 350 in Household Economics, 314 
in Law. 

Graduate work is not yet sufficiently developed in Canada. 
Two universities, Toronto and McGill, have large graduate 
schools, Toronto being slightly larger, with from 750 to 800 
students. But no one would admit sooner than Toronto and 
McGill that these schools are not yet sufficiently supported, 
and not yet sufficiently well-rounded. Queen's University, the 
University of British Columbia, and the University of Western 
Ontario are developing their graduate schools, but still have 
some distance to go before they can feel that they have met 
adequately their immediate regional needs. Small graduate 
schools also exist at half a dozen of the other universities. 

It is very important for Canada that the development of 
scholarship be encouraged and broadened. The universities 
have done a great deal of excellent work. They have pro- 
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duced some distinguished men. I name Osler and Banting 


in medicine; Innis and Galbraith in economics; Wrong, 
Webster, Martin, Brebner, Creighton, Lower and McInnis in 
history; Pearson, in public service. The list could easily be 


extended. But we have to do much more. We have to make 
our people, generally, understand the creative force of scholar- 
ship in the life of the nation. At the risk of disappearing 
down an alley which I promised a few minutes ago not to 
enter, may I say a word or two about this subject? 

The attitude toward scholarship is improving in Canada, 
but we still count far too many influential people who have 
never got beyond a business man’s good-natured contempt for 
what he regards as bespectacled eccentricity; or beyond an 
unthinking and sentimental admiration for great learning to 
an apprehension of its great value to society; or beyond agree- 
ment with Bernard Shaw who once said, “Those who can, 
do; those who can't, teach,”"— a stupid remark because good 
teaching is one of the noblest forms of doing, and a graceless 
remark because Mr. Shaw, if he was anything at all during 
his long life, was a teacher. 

We need to realize more widely in Canada—and for that 
matter, no doubt you also need to in the United States 
that the finest work of the universities is an indispensable, 
irreplaceable contribution to the creation of the nation’s cul- 
ture. Need I say that I do not use the word culture in a 
narrow sense. I mean by it vastly more than the arts which 
confer bloom and grace on our existence. I mean the whole 
body of thought, tradition, mores, institutions, which charac- 
terizes a people, makes it what it is, contains its possibilities 
and hopes for the future, and in short, as Ortega y Gasset put 
it, “Saves human life from being a mere disaster; it is what 
enables a man to live a life which is something above mean- 
ingless tragedy or inward disgrace.” 

In science and technology, in trade and commerce, in the 
great arts, in politics and government, in international rela- 
tions, the sie work of the universities is, as I have said, 
a creative force of enormous value. It cannot always provide 
answers to the questions of the hour; it may now and then 
perversely get off the track. The one indispensable condition 
of its survival and of its health and of its beneficent stimulus 
to the growth of our civilization, is that it be free. I think 
we Canadians are entitled to claim that our record for freedom 
of scholarship has been good. We do not deny that there 
have been a few occasions on which scholars have been sub- 
jected to unwise and illiberal influences. But I repeat that the 
record has been good. As far as Communism in the univer- 
sities is concerned, I have to report that no “witch-hunting”’ 
has been instituted, because—in part at least—there is, as far 
as I have been able to learn, very little Communism—almost 
none I am extremely thankful to say—in Canadian univer- 
sities. We do not claim to be perfect in this respect, but in 
general the country has shown a decent regard for ie peieal le 
so well stated in the words of a distinguished Canadian abel, 
Professor J. B. Brebner, of Columbia University: ‘The socie- 
ties which have succeeded best in winning and maintaining 
the most nearly tolerable existences for their members have 
been those which have given very free scope to their poets, 
artists, philosophers, scholars, inventors, adventurers, and 
other rebels, critics, and innovators.”’ 

We in Canada specially need to guard the freedom of 
scholars and extend hospitality to non-conformists, because 
we are still involved in the process of forming a distinctive 
Canadian culture. It is a fair criticism to say that in the past 
the country and its scholars have been somewhat conservative 
and unadventurous in the shaping of our institutions and in 
the colouring—so to speak—of our national life. We have 
in many ways been too derivative. British example has meant 
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much to us, and still does. The influence of the United States 
has been powerful on our society in general, and on our 
universities in particular. We do not feel that your influence 
has been uniformly beneficial. Therefore we have a tendency 
to resist it at certain points. You will = me if I claim 
that in our conservative way we have tried not to adopt too 
many of your innovations in pedagogical method in second- 
ary education ; not to imitate what appears to us an unabashed 
arithmetical computation of credits in the certification of uni- 
versiy students for degrees; not to include in our under- 
graduate curricula certain irrelevant subjects which American 
exuberance and generosity—in some quarters at least—have 
taken into the academic fold. 

But we need to pay our scholars much better salaries, if for 
no other reason than to keep too many of them from cross- 
ing the boundary to your universities and institutes. We need 
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to maintain them in their freedom, increase their numbers 
and let them think and say and write pretty much what 
they want to, in order that the creative force which we 
represent may stimulate a cautious people, give it greater self- 
confidence, warm it up a bit, make its social and intellectual 
life a little more exciting and original, fit it better for appear- 
ance on the international scene where it has begun, we think, 
to present a not unimpressive figure. I feel that our univer- 
sities are very sound institutions, that their standards are very 
good, that the young Canadian with his B.A. or B.Sc. compares 
very well with your young man similarly adorned by his 
Alma Mater. Good foundations have been laid, but we need 
to extend those foundations and, within the limits of our 
resources, get on with the task of erecting on them a house 
of more and richer mansions, worthy of a country which is 
moving steadily, we believe, to a great destiny. 


Art in Christian Education 


OUR PROBLEM TODAY 
By SISTER M. JEANNE, O.S.F., Editor, CATHOLIC ART QUARTERLY, Rosary Hill College, Buffalo, New York 
Delivered at National Catholic Education Association Convention, Atlantic City, New Jersey, April 10, 1953 


OU will agree with me when I say that the Gospel 
teaching of Christ contains the solution to every prob- 


lem of every age, as effective today as in its yesterday. 
But before we can hope to solve the particular problem of our 
age, trained minds must first be focused to perceive it and to 
analyze it. Then we must possess the skill to apply the prin- 
ciples required for a real, a reasonable and an enduring 
solution 

What is our problem today? 

At their last meeting in Washington, the American Bishops 
pronounced secularism to be mankind's first enemy. Let us 
examine the problem of secularism in its relation to art in 
Christian education. 

Secularism is an anti-Christian principle which denies or 
ignores the importance of man’s dependence on God. It 
places inordinate emphasis on transitory things, rejects Christ's 
command to seek first the kingdom of God and his justice. 

With our society vitiated by secularism, it should not be 
suprising to us to find that Catholic education itself is often 
rendered impotent by the presence of secularistic attitudes 
in teachers, by the existence of courses of study based on 
an implicit materialism, and by the influence of educational 
books and magazines propounding a materialistic philosophy. 

The Commission on American Citizenship established at 
the Catholic University of America in 1938, by 5. ese 
of the American Bishops, has made tremendous advances in 
raising the level of Christian Education and providing a bul- 
wark against the rising tide of secularism in education. One 
of the most remarkable achievements of the Commission 
was the production of a curriculum for the elementary grades 
based on principles of Christian social education. Since its 
publication, numerous courses of study in all the school sub- 
jects have been written—the best, by far, are those in religion 
ind in the social and natural sciences. 

Why has it often been the /ast concern of committees on 
course construction to devote their energies to the production 
of courses of study in the arts? And why have those courses 
which have been written, been so poorly received by class- 
room teachers ? 

Could it be that the seeds of secularism have found much 
more fertile, ground in which to grow in our attitudes toward 
teaching the arts rather than in the teaching of the sciences? 
Could it be that we are contaminated by a specific type of sec- 


ularism which we call ‘‘aesthetic’’ ? 


Without doubt, you have met teachers or even administrators 
who have purely secular notions about art. Can't you hear 
them say: “Art? We have no time for frills. All the 
youngsters in our school are lower middle class and under, and 
we have no time to teach them anything except those things 
that will help them to get along in the world and make a 
living.” 

No more thoroughly pagan attitude could be expressed— 
an attitude completely uninfluenced by the Christ who chal- 
lenged us to behold the beauty of the lilies of the field and 
then reminded us of his Father's great care for each of us. 

Or perhaps you've heard: “I? Teach art? Why I can't even 
draw a straight line with a ruler.” Perhaps you can’t. Perhaps 
art was not taught in the schools where you studied. But be- 
cause your own education was unfortunately incomplete, is 
it a part of wisdom to deny the inherent right of our students 
to an education which according to the Holy Father, should 
encourage the development of a// their powers: religious, in- 
tellectual, physical, moral and aesthetic? 

Such secular attitudes toward art have their roots deep in 
history, the history of the struggle between the halves of Chris- 
tendom over disagreements about Christian dogma, namely, the 
Reformation. The ultimate victor in this struggle was a third 
power—not Christian at all, not even religious—the power of 
no-religion or secularism. And the strife is not ended. Witness 
the good sale Mr. Blanshard’s books are enjoying today. 

The century which witnessed the Reformation saw the sec- 
ularization of cultural and artistic Europe. In the image-mak- 
ing arts, it first showed itself as aesthetic secularism. The 
Church did not give up the use of images as a result of the 
gradual triumph of secularism, for she has always recognized 
the religious mind needs noble images outside it, so 
that the thoughts within may be instructed, strengthened and 
ennobled. External images may take the form of pictorial or 
sculptural objects. These are visible ways of presenting in- 
visible truths to the mind that needs them. 

But gradually, and with devastating effects, the images the 
Church used became corrupted. The first corruption was 
aesthetic, stemming from the men we would call artists. These 
men dressed up their secular ideas in traditional religious guise 
—nudes disguised as martyrs, artists’ models as Madonnas’ 
portraits as donors, etc.—the old religious conventions being 
given lip service, but for a new and quite secular end. Prac- 
tically all Catholics accepted it as progressive and normal. 
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The second corruption was commerical and appeared with 
the Industrial Revolution. Men of business found that new 
machines were capable of cheap quantity production of all 
kinds of things and that fortunes could be made in selling the 
things so produced. One thing that can be produced cheaply 
and sold easily is the so-called religious ware for the pious, 
for the uncritical and devout believer. It is still a good racket 
today. It has been said that there are many roads away from 
Rome and one of these is named Barclay Street. 

The result of this commerical secularism on the Catholic 
mind during the last centuries has been increasingly disatrous. 
Our own minds become filled with ignoble images and we 
think in terms of them. The effects of most of the statues 
and pictures we use are deplorable because they are false 
images. Christ is not a weak man, nor an effeminate man, nor 
one filled with self-pity, and yet our images tell us these false- 
hoods. The continued use of these false images ultimately 
results in one of two opposite effects. Either we accept the 
teaching of the false image and learn to visualize Christ as 
weak, sentimental and self-pitying, or else we reject the whole 
idea of Christ because it is invariably presented to us in 
vulgar guise. 

It is as if the medical profession turned over the job of 
preparing medicines to people who cared nothing about their 
patient's health, but were interested only in money and amuse- 
ments. We have a vigilant Medical Association and a Pure 
Food and Drug Act to prevent this. If fake medicines were 
sold on any scale, there would be a nationwide scandal. But 
because unbelieving men are corrupting our minds ‘rather than 
our bodies, no one seems to care. We need a True Images 
Act. How are we going to get it? By starting with the Catho- 
lic teachers who will wean their pupils away from the poi- 
sonous representations. 

Unwittingly we teach religious falsehoods to our children. 
The right answers are in the catechisms, but the wrong an- 
swers are in the holy cards, pictures and statues they see: God 
the Father pictured as an old man, streamlined Hollywood 
Madonnas, sentimental saints, baby-doll angels, etc. We expose 
these incongruities to the non-Catholic world which we should 
be taking every means to convert. Priests and Sisters, to whom 
the laity naturally look for guidance, are often even more 
deeply corrupted for the simple reason that they open their 
hearts more generously to the available images. These images 
have the duty not only of arousing in us a strong devotion, 
but of guiding us to a true conception of the object of our 
devotion. 

These two serious errors-—aesthetic secularism and commer- 
cialism—have endangered our faith, blocked the work of the 
missionary at home and abroad, and vitiated the work of 
teachers in our schools. If we are fully aware of our privilege 
and our responsibility as teachers, we have no choice in the 
matter of ridding ourselves of the errors of aesthetic secularism 
and commercialism. 

You may well ask, how can this be done? Two ways lie 
open to us. First of all, we must acquire right attitudes toward 
art as a basis for our teaching, and then we must restore the 
teaching of art its rightful place in Christian education. 

Let us consider the nature of art. Is it a special talent 
possessed by the gifted few? Is it merely the ability to draw 
pictures? Is it a title of admission into the cult of unbridled 
self-expression—a warranty for moral and social aberrations? 
Or, is it the accumulated treasure stored in our galleries? 

St. Thomas tells us that it is none of these things. He 
reminds us that art is a virtue of the mind, a virtue of the 
practical intellect which has to do with making. As he puts 
it, quite simply, art is fully human making—right reason in 
making things. It is the skillful making of whatever needs to 
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be made, be it a cathedral or a chair. It is not the kind of 
thing made that distinguishes a good work of art from a bad 
one, but the perfection of intelligence and will in the artist 
which is manifested in the work done. Works of art include 
all fully human making. 

In regard to this definition, there is an aesthetic heresy 
which we fell heir to as a result of the dichotomy of the fine 
and useful arts, a glaringly false distinction made during the 
Renaissance. St. Thomas clarified this idea for us back in the 
13th century before secularism clouded men’s minds, but in 
our day, it was feature article news in educational magazines 
when John Dewey argued that there is no such thing as ‘fine 
art’ in the sense that art is purely aesthetic, entirely devoid of 
functional utility—that the so-called applied, useful and prac- 
tical arts are just as estimable from the standpoint of aesthetic 
and other human values. Similarly, when Dean Haggerty 
(University of Minnesota) wrote—in the manner of St. 
Thomas—that “art is the making of things, all sort of things, 
in the fittest possible way,” he merited dedication of the 
volume and editorial acknowledgement in the 40th Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, Art in 
American Life and Education. 

For how much longer will we take our cue from secular 
educators? We possess the truth but we do not allow it to 
set us free. ° 

We have the means to acquire right notions about art as a 
basis for our teaching, but we must, in addition, restore the 
teaching of art to its rightful place in Christian education. 
Before we consider the importance of the school subject we 
call “‘art,’’ we should again define our terms. Art, in the most 
exact sense of the word, is, as we said, that virtue or power 
which enables man to handle and reshape material in a 
reasonable way. Therefore, training in art, the school subject 
we call art, is a training in the entire process of making things 
intelligently for Christian purposes. 

It is brought out very beantifully in the Christian Social 
Living curriculum, that each child has certain fundamental 
relationships: to God, to his fellow man, to himself and to 
nature—all of which determine the kind of education adequate 
to his needs. With these relationships in mind, the hate bude 
of content of the school subjects falls neatly into two general 
categories: the sciences and the arts. 

The whole of reality is embodied in the sciences. That reality 
is interpreted in the arts. 

Science is the business of subjecting the mind to things; it is 
the business of acquiring truth about man’s relationships, and 
when we are spocitically concerned about acquiring truths about 
these things, we are scentists. 

Art, on the other hand, is the subjecting of things to the 
mind's ordering, using the knowledge supplied by science 
skillfully and charitably. Through the arts, the truths of the 
sciences are interpreted or creatively expressed—and all the 
relationships of a child: to God, to neighbor, self and nature, 
are externalized. This expression may take the form of dance, 
poetry or song, of drawing, building or modeling, but when- 
ever we are busy arranging, constructing, imposing orderly 
mental patterns upon materials in any of these fields, we are 
artists. 

It is in this sense that we are all scientists, more or less wise, 
for we must seek the truth, in this sense that we are all artists, 
more or less skillful, in our expression of those truths. 

But if we are only scientists, if we only learn to analyze, we 
are only half men. After analysis must come synthesis. The 
arts must establish us in our relation to the known reality and 
provide us with a means of expression—only then will all 
our powers be integrated, only then will it be possible for us 
to reach our full stature in Christ. 
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A further distinction may be made among the arts. The 
temporal arts are those which are transitory in presentation: 
music, dancing, prose, poetry, drama and their ancillary arts. 
These have already earned a measure of respect in the elemen- 
tary and secondary curricula. The spatial arts, on the other 
hand, depend on material things for the embodiment of ideas: 
paper, wood, cloth, stone, paint, etc. Through the spatial arts, 
as in no other way, can our students fully realize the sacra- 
mental character of the material world. The material universe 
is at our finger tips, waiting to be energized, sacramentalized, 
dignified by being put to service of God and man. 

In all of these matters, we are speaking of the general 
education of all our students. They must study the sciences 
to acquire truth. They must practice the arts to learn how to 
use that truth skillfully in the service of God and fellowman. 
We need to remind ourselves that men are not educated though 
they may be crammed with the facts of knowledge. Without 
art, they cannot possibly savor what is truly fine, appreciate 
what is truly beautiful and reject that which is coarse, ugly or 
disproportionate in expression or workmanship. As Father 
Leen said: One who is lacking in the power to apprehend the 
beautiful in nature and art, runs the risk of failure to appre- 
ciate the lovely and the great in human conduct. 

As we noted earlier, the evil effects of aesthetic secularism 
are written large across the last five centuries—in our churches, 
our factories, our homes and in our schools—and as teachers 
we must assume the responsibility for restoring the arts, especi- 
ally the visual arts, to Christ by training students in the whole 


process of human making for Christian purposes. 

Our students, whether in Ist grade or in 12th, must be 
given adequate opportunities, first of all, to understand their 
relationships to God (expressed in worship), to their fellow- 
men (expressed in service), to nature (expressed in steward- 


ship), and to themselves (expressed in vocational dedication). 
In addition, they must be given opportunities, not only to 
acquire knowledge through study of the sciences, but also, 
through the arts, to acquire skill in interpreting that knowledge 
in terms of sound, paint, clay or any other medium. This train- 
ing in the arts implies purposive making within the limits of a 
child’s ability and according to the nature of the material he 
uses. No longer can art be considered a frill. No longer can 
it be considered a special field set apart for the specially gifted 
few. No longer can it be merely a matter of coloring pictures 
the children do not draw, or copying pictures they do not plan. 
We must make every effort to restore the arts, reasonable 
human making of things that need to be made, to their 
proper place in a system of education that claims to be Chris- 
tian. 

From the past we can learn the tragic effects of neglecting 
our obligation to give instruction in the arts and thereby sur- 
rendering our birthright to the forces of secularism and scien- 
tific materialism. 

For the future, there are some hopeful signs: 

1) The curriculum for Christian Social Living has reiterated 
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the necessary role of the arts in education. The impact of this 
curriculum is being felt in all parts of the world in diocesan 
school systems and in individual schools where the curriculum 
is being used. 

2) During the ten years after the curriculum was drawn ry 
no completely adequate course of study in art had been built, 
embodying the ideals set forth in it. Then, in 1948, the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Catholic Art Association began to 

ublish a monthly bulletin, THE CATHOLIC ELEMEN- 

ARY ART GUIDE, which was edited by Sister M. Joanne, 
S.N.D. The GUIDE was intended not to take the place of a 
course of study where these existed, but to supplement them. 
In many cases, it filled the need where courses of study did 
not exist. From its first issue, the GUIDE, by suggesting pro- 
cedures and techniques, was pledged to combat the fatal 
secularism in art education. It is now in its fifth year. 

3) Recently, committees of teachers in various dioceses 
throughout the country have realized the need and have built 
courses of study in art based on the Christian Social Living 
Curriculum. A praiseworthy effort in this regard is that of 
Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, superintendent of schools in 
Buffalo, who has requested the Catholic Art Association to 
draw up a course of study in art for the elememary schools. 
The Catholic Art Association, founded specifically to restore 
the arts to Christ, has volunteered full cooperation, and as a 
result, specialists in the arts and in art education from all 
parts of the United States are working on this course, with 
the advice of Sister Nona, O.P., co-author of the Christian 
Social Living Curriculum. Experimental work on the course 
is being done in many schools in different areas, and by next 
year, it is reasonable to hope that it will be published in 
tentative form for wider circulation and experimentation. 

4) Meanwhile, the Catholic University of America is fur- 
thering the progress of the work being done toward the forma- 
tion of a course of study in art for the secondary schools. In 
1952, Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, Director of Workshops, invited 
the Catholic Art Association to cooperate with the University 
to plan and staff a workshop to meet the needs of teachers of 
art in our high schools. That workshop, under the direction 
of Sister Augusta, S. C., was so enthusiastically received that 
the 1953 Workshop in June will be devoted entirely to the 
art program for our Catholic Secondary schools. Moreover, 
there will be a second workshop on art for elementary teachers. 

We can no longer plead ignorance or lack of opportunity. 
We are left only with our responsibility. 

At the opening of this talk, I said that the Gospel of 
Christ contains in it inspiration for curing all the ills of the 
world. To cure education of the baneful influence of secular- 
ism, I would remind you of the great call to heroism given 
us by Christ himself. It is not an invitation. It is a command. 
He said: “Be ye perfect,’ and then he added the norm of 
that perfection, ‘as your heavenly Father is perfect.” Now, in 
what does our Father's perfection consist? Chief among his 
names are Goodness, Truth and Beauty—each an aspect of 
his perfection. 

Christ did not say: Be ye perfect in pursuit of goodness and 
truth, but you need not bother much about beauty. He has 
called us not only to the perfection of prudence which is 
goodness, and to the perfection of science, which is truth, 
but also to the perfection of art which is beauty. Only when 
man’s volitional powers choose good, when his intellective 
"seg seek truth, and his affective or emotional powers seck 

auty, only when all three powers are integrated, can he 
reach his full stature in Christ. That is our goal. That is the 
goal of each of our students: to do the good, to know the 
truth, and to love the beautiful. “Be ye perfect as your 
heavenly Father is perfect.” 





